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Perfect Agriculture is the true foundation of all trade and industry.—Lizsie. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY, wealth and civilization. The rich in the 
BY JOSIAH TATUM, middle ages concealed a want of cleanliness 


‘in their clothes and persons, under a profu- 
sion of costly scents and essences, while they 
were more luxurious in eating and drinking, 
wrest serine sh, doer tale ments in apparel and horses. With us a want of 
PHILADELPHIA. cleanliness is equivalent to insupportable 
et misery and misfortune. 

Soap belongs to those manufactured pro- 
| |ducts, the money value of which continually 
: disappears from circulation, and requires to 
aa eae eres ee be ceatleniity renewed. It is one of the 
My Dear Sir,—The manufacture of soda'|few substances which are entirely consumed 
from common culinary salt, may be regarded!|by use, leaving no product of any worth. 
as the foundation of all our modern improve-||Broken glass and bottles are by no means 
ments in the domestic arts; and we may||absolutely worthless; for rags we may pur- 
take it as affording an excellent illustration||chase new cloth, but soap-water has no value 
of the dependence of the various branches|'whatever. It would be interesting to know 
of human industry and commerce upon each|!accurately the amount of capital involved in 
other, and their relation to chemistry. |the manufacture of soap; it is certainly as 
Soda has been used from time immemorial} large as that employed in the coffee trade, 
in the manufacture of soap and glass, two|\with this important difference as respects 
chemical productions, which employ and|'Germany, that it is entirely derived from 
keep in circulation an immense amount of] our own soil. France formerly imported 
capital. The quantity of soap consumed by|'soda from Spain, Spanish soda being of the 
nation would be no inaccurate measure|,best quality, at an annual expenditure of 

whereby to estimate its wealth and civiliza- ‘twenty to thirty millions of francs. Durin 
ton. Of two countries with an equal amount the war with England, the price of soda, sae 
“f population, the wealthiest and most highly} consequently of soap and glass, rose contin- 
civilized will consume the greatest weight ‘ually; and all manufactures suffered in con- 

of soap. ‘This consumption does not subserve||sequence. 

*ensual gratification, nor depend upon fash- | The present method of making soda from 
on, but upon the fecling of the beauty, com- jcommon salt was discovered by Le Blanc at 
fort, and welfare attendant upon cleanliness;|'the end of the last century. It was a rich 


tnd a regard to this feeling is coincident with||boon for France, and became of the highest 
Can—Vou. XL—No. 11. (329) 
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330 Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid. Vor. X] 
SS a 
importance during the war of Napoleon. Injjence upon its price. It is true that 1M 
a very short time it was manufactured to an|| pounds of saltpetre only are required to }(4y) 
extraordinary extent, especially at the pounds of sulphur; but its cost was {oy 
of the soap manufactories. Marseilles pos-|/times greater than an equal weight of +), 
sessed for a time a monopoly of soda and} latter. = 
soap. The policy of Napoleon deprived that|}/ Travellers had observed, near the sm,)) 
city of the advantages derived from this||seaport of Yquiqui, in the district of 4),. 
great source of commerce, and thus excited|| cama, in Peru, an efflorescence covering ;),, 
the hostility of the population to his dynasty, — over extensive districts. This w». 
which became favourable to the restoration || found to consist principally of nitrate of go, 
of the Bourbons. A curious result of an Advantage was quickly taken of this discs. 
improvement in a chemical manufacture!||very. The quantity of this valuable «); 
It was not long, however, in reaching Eng-|| proved to be inexhaustible, as it exists j, 
land. beds extending over more than 200 souar: 
In order to prepare the soda of commerce}|miles. It was brought to England at jo 
—which is the carbonate—from common)|than half the freight of the East India gq). 
salt, it is first converted into Glauber’s salt,|| petre—nitrate of potassa; and as, in the 
—sulphate of soda. For this purpose 80/|chemical manufacture, neither the potas) 
pounds weight of concentrated sulphuric||nor the soda was required, but only the 
acid—oil of vitriol—are required to 100||nitric acid, in combination with the alka); 
pounds of common salt. The duty upon||the soda-saltpetre of South America so, 
salt checked, for a short time, the full ad-|| supplanted the potash-nitre of the East. The 
vantage of this discovery; but when the|}manufacture of sulphuric acid received , 
government repealed the duty, and its price||new impulse; its price was much diminished 
was reduced to its minimum, the cast of soda|| without injury to the manufacturer; and, 
depended upon that of sulphuric acid. with the exception of fluctuations, caused 
he demand for sulphuric acid now in-||by the impediments thrown in the way of 
creased to an immense extent; and, to sup-||the export of sulphur from Sicily, it soon 
ply it, capital was embarked abundantly, as|| became reduced to a minimum, and remain 
it afforded an excellent remuneration. The/|ed seers | 
— and formation of sulphuric acid was|| Potash-saltpetre is now only employed in 
studied most carefully; and from year to||the manufacture of gunpowder; it is no 
year, better, simpler, and cheaper methods||longer in demand for other purposes; and 
for making it were discovered. With every|/thus, if government effect a saving of many 
improvement in the mode of manufacture,|| hundred thousand pounds annually in gun- 
its price fell; and its sale increased in an|| powder, this economy must be attributed to 
equal ratio. the increased manufacture of sulphuric acid. 
Sulphuric acid is now manufactured in|} We may form an idea of the amount of 
leaden chambers, of such magnitude that||sulphuric acid consumed, when we find thst 
they would contain the whole pe ordinary ||50,000 pounds weight are made by a smal! 
sized house. As regards the process and||/manufactory, and from 200,000 to 600,00 
the apparatus, this manufacture has reached || pounds by a large one, annually. This mar- 
its acmé—scarcely is either susceptible of||ufacture causes immense sums to flow annv- 
improvement. The leaden plates of which/lally into Sicily. It has introduced industry 
the chambers are constructed, requiring to|jand wealth into the arid and desolate dis 
be joined together with lead,—since tin or||tricts of Atacama. It has enabled us to o 
solder would be acted on by the acid,—this|| tain platina from its ores at a moderate and 
process was, until lately, as expensive as||yet remunerating price; since the vats eu 
‘the plates themselves; but now, by means|| ployed for concentrating this acid ere co 
of the oxyhydrogen blow-pipe, the plates are||structed of this metal, and cost from £10 
cemented together at their edges, by mere||to £2000 sterling. It leads to frequent \s- 
fusion, without the intervention of any kind||provements in the manufacture of glas 
of solder. which continually becomes cheaper *% 
And then, as to the process; according to||more beautiful. It enables us to return tc 
theory, 100 pounds weight of sulphur ought/|our fields all their potash—a most valuable 
to produce 306 pounds of sulphuric acid; in||and important manure—in the form of ashes, 
practice, 300 pounds are actually obtained ;||by substituting soda in the manufacture @ 
the amount of loss is therefore too insignifi-|| glass and soap. ee 
cant for consideration. It is impossible to trace, within the or 
Again; saltpetre being indispensable in|} pass of a letter, all the ramifications of . 
making sulphuric acid, the commercial value||tissue of changes and improvements 1 
of that salt had formerly an important influ-lling from one chemical manufacture; b 


























































































must still claim your attention to a few more 
of its most important and immediate results. 
{ have already told you, that in the manu- 
fcture of soda from culinary salt, it is first 
converted into sulphate of soda. In this 
frst part of the process, the action of sul- 
phurie acid produces primary muriatic acid 
to the extent of one and a half the amount 
of the sulphuric acid employed. At first 
the profit upon the soda was so great that 
no one took the trouble to collect the muri- 
atic acid; indeed it had no commercial value. 
A profitable application of it was, however, 
soon discovered: it is a compound of chlo- 
rine, and this substance may be obtained 
from it purer than from any other source. 
The rons power of chlorine has long 
been known; but it was only employed upon 
a large scale after it was obtained from resi- 
duary muriatic acid, and it was found that 
in combination with lime it could be trans- 
rted to distances without inconvenience. 
henceforth it was used for bleaching cot- 
ton; and, but for this new bleaching process, 
it would scarcely have been possible for the 
cotton manufacture of Great Britain to have 
attained its present enormous extent—it 
could not have competed in price with 
France and Germany. In the old process 
for bleaching, every piece must be exposed 
to the air and light during several weeks in 
the summer, io kept continually moist by 
manual labour. For this purpose, meadow 
land, suitably situated, was essential. But 
a single establishment near Glasgow, bleach- 
es 1,400 pieces of cotton daily, throughout 
the year. What an enormous capital would 
be required to purchase land for this pur- 
pose! How greatly would it increase the 
cost of bleaching to pay interest upon this 
capital, or to hire so much land in England ! 
This expense would scarcely have been felt 
in Germany. Beside the diminished ex- 
pense, the cotton stuffs bleached with chlo- 
nne suffer less in the hands of skilful work- 
men than those bleached in the sun; and 
already the peasantry in some parts of Ger- 
many have adopted it, and find it advantage- 
ous, 
_ Another use to which cheap muriatic acid 
's applied, is the manufacture of glue from 
es. Bone contains from 30 to 36 per 
cent. of earthy matter—chiefly phosphate 
lime, and the remainder is gelatine. 
n bones are digested in muriatic acid, 
y e transparent and flexible like 
eather, the earthy matter is dissolved, and 
afer the acid is all carefully washed away, 
tees of glue of the same shape as the 
ara sonal’? i we soluble in ya water 
a to all the purposes of ordina 
glue, without further pieneentiah, - 
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Another important application of sulphu- 
ric acid may be eet namely, to the re- 
oe of silver and the separation of gold, 
which is always present in some proportion 
in native silver. Silver, as it is usually ob- 
tained from mines in Europe, contains, in 
16 ounces, 6 to 8 ounces of copper. When 
used by the silversmith, or in coining, 16 
ounces must contain in Germany 13 ounces 
of silver, in England about 14}. But this 
alloy is always made artificially, by mixing 
pure silver with the due proportion of the 
copper; and for this purpose the silver must 
be obtained pure by the refiner. This he 
formerly effected by amalgamation, or by 
roasting it with lead; and the cost of this 
process was about £2 for every hundred 
weight of silver. In the silver so prepared, 
about +3'5q to saath part of gold remained. 
To effect the separation of this by nitric hy- 
drochloric acid was more expensive than the 
value of the gold; it was therefore left in 
utensils, or circulated in coin, valueless. The 
copper, too, of the native silver was of no 
use whatever. But the yg'5_ part of gold, 
being about one and one-half per cent. of the 
value of the silver, now covers the cost of 
refining, and affords an adequate profit to 
the refiner; so that he effects the separation 
of the copper, and returns to his employer 
the whole amount of the pure silver, as well 
as the copper, without demanding any pay- 
ment: he is amply remunerated by that mi- 
nute portion of gold. The new process of 
refining is a most beautiful chemical opera- 
tion. The granulated metal is boiled in con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, which dissolves 
both the silver and the copper, leaving the 
gold nearly pure, in the form of a black 

wder, The solution is then placed ina 
eaden vessel containing metallic copper; 
this is gradually dissolved, and the silver 
precipitated in a pure metallic state. The 
sulphate of copper is also a valuable product, 
being employed in the manufacture of green 
and blue pigments. 


Other immediate results of the economical 
production of sulphuric acid, are the general 
employment of phosphorus matehes, and of 
stearine candles—that beautiful substitute 
for tallow and wax. Twenty-five years ago, 
the present prices and extensive applications 
of sulphuric and muriatic acids, of soda, 
phosphorus, &c., would have been consi- 
dered utterly impossible. Who is able to 
foresee what new and unthought-of chemical 
productions, ministering to the service and 
comforts of mankind, the next twenty-five 


years may produce? 
After these remarks you will perceive 


ithat it is no exaggeration to say, we may 


en 
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fairly judge of the commercial prosperity of 
a country from the amount of sulphuric acid 
it consumes. Reflecting upon the important 
influence which the price of sulphur exer- 
cises upon the cost of production of bleached 
and printed cotton stuffs, soap, glass, &c., 
and a that Great Britain sup- 
lies America, Spain, Portugal, and the 
with these, exchanging them for raw 
cotton, silk, wine, raisins, indigo, &c., &c., 
we can understand why the English govern- 
ment should have resolved to resort to war 
with Naples, in order to abolish the sulphur 
monopoly, which the latter power attempted 
recently to establish. Nothing could be more 
op to the true interests of Sicily than 
such a monopoly; indeed, had it been main- 
tained a few years, it is highly probable that 
sulphur, the source of her wealth, would 
have been rendered perfectly valueless to 
her. Science and industry form a power to 
which it is dangerous to present impedi- 
ments. It was not difficult to perceive that 
the issue would be the entire cessation o 
the exportation of sulphur from Sicily. In 
the short period the sulphur monopoly lasted 
fifteen patents were taken out for methods 
to obtain back the sulphuric acid used in 
making soda. Admitting that these fifteen 
experiments were not perfectly successful, 
there can be no doubt it would ere long 
have been accomplished. But, then, in gyp- 
sum—sulphate of lime—and in heavy-spar— 
sulphate of barytes—we possess mountains 
of sulphuric acid; in galena—sulphate o 
lead—and in iron pyrites we have no less 
abundance of sulphur. The problem is, how 
to separate the sulphuric acid, or the sulphur, 
from these native stores. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds weight of sulphuric acid 
were prepared from iron pyrites, while the 
high price of sulphur consequent upon the 
monopoly lasted. We should probably ere 
long have triumphed over all difficulties, and 
have separated it from gypsum. The im- 
pulse has been given, the possibility of the 
process proved, and it may happen in a few 
ears that the inconsiderate financial specu- 
ation of Naples may deprive her of that lu- 
crative commerce. In like manner Russia, 
by her prohibitory system, has lost much o 
her seals in tallow and potash. One coun- 
try purchases only from absolute necessity 
from another, which excludes her own pro- 
ductions from her markets. Instead of the 
tallow and linseed oil of Russia, Great Brit- 
ain now uses palm oil and cocoa-nut oil o 
other countries. Precisely analogous is the 
combination of workmen against their em- 
ployers, which has led to the construction o 
many admirable machines for superseding 
manual labour. In commerce and industry 











every imprudence carries with it its own 
punishment; every oppression immediately 
and sensibly recoils upon the head of thoso 
from whom it emanates.—Liebig's Letters 
















































Letruce.—The use of Lettuce as a coo). 
ing and agreeable salad, is well known: js 
is also a useful ingredient in soups. It cop. 
tains, like the other species of this genus 
a quantity of opium juice, of a milky nature. 
from which of late years, medicine has bee, 
prepared, under the title of Lactucarium 
and which can be administered with effec; 
in cases where opium is inadmissible, 

The varieties are very numerous, Those 
herein enumerated have been selected from 
the many which have come under our obser. 
vation, and will be found to suit the various 
seasons of the year. Some varieties cele. 
brated in Europe, are of little value here, 
soon shooting to seed under our hot sun. 

The Early Cabbage Lettuce is the earji. 
est; it produces a moderately sized and very 
firm head; it is known among the Philadel. 
phia market gardeners as the “ butter salad.” 

The Royal Cabbage Lettuce is a very 
large variety, dark green, with firm head, 
and withstanding the sun better than the 
oe variety, not rapidly shooting to 
seed. 

The India is a very fine kind, produces 
large hard heads, leaves wrinkled, stands 
the sun remarkably well. 

The Philadelphia Cabbage resembles the 
“Royal,” and is in all respects a desirable 
variety. 

The Early Curled [Silesia] does not head; 
is used principally as “ cut salad.”—Massa- 
chusetts Ploughman. 


Meruop or DererMiINING THE WEIGET 
or Cattie.—The following method of a 
certaining the dead weight of cattle by mea- 
surement when alive, has been adopted to 
considerable extent. It is found to be ao 
expeditious mode; and if not to be implicitly 
depended upon, at least furnishes a very !™- 
portant assistance to the judgment of the 
dealer. 

Rule.—Take the girth of the beast by 
measuring round with a string or tape close 
behind the shoulder-blade, and the length by 
measuring from the fore part of the shoulder- 
blade, along the back, to that bone of the tail 
which is in a perpendicular line with the 
hind part of the buttock. Multiply the gitt® 
(in feet) by itself, and that product by the 
length, and then again by 42. The last pre 
duct, divided by 100, will give the weight 0 
Smithfield stones of 8 Ibs. each. If go 
of 14 Ibs. are required, the multiplier r 
be 24 instead of 42.—Baxter’s Library, 4.® 
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rticular kind of stock you have to show. 
© one, on pretence of purchasing, has a 
right to interfere with a lot which is under 
inspection by another party. Neither have 
you any right to show your lot to more than 
one party at a time, unless each party con- 
sent to it. When a bargain is made, there 
ig no necessity for striking hands, or ex- 
changing money, as an earnest of it. When 
a bargain is made, a time may be stipulated 
by the purchaser for lifting the stock; and, 
until they are delivered to him or his accre- 
dited agents, they continue at the risk of the 
seller. When counted over before the pur- 
chaser, the price becomes immediately due. 
When the money is paid, there is no obliga- 
tion on the seller to give a discount off the 
price, or a luck-penny, as it is termed; but 
purchasers sometimes makes offers in a way 
to humour the prejudices of the seller—that 
is, they offer the price demanded, on condi- 
tion of getting back a certain sum, or amount 
of luck-penny, to bring the price down to 
their own ideas; in such a case, when such 
an offer is accepted, the seller must return 
the Juck-penny conditioned for, when he re- 
ceives the money. Sometimes, when par- 
ties cannot pares as to price, the offerer pro- 
poses to abide by the decision of a third 
eer: but, in doing this, you virtually relin- 
uish your power over your own stock. 
metimes bills and bank-postbills are ten- 
dered by dealers in part or entire payment 
of what they purchase; but it is in your 
wer to refuse any form of cash but the 
egal tender of the country, such as Bank 
of England notes, or gold, or silver. If a 
bill of exchange or promissory note is prof- 
fered, instead of ready money, you are quite 
entitled to refuse the bargain; for the usage 
of trade iv a fair implies the condition 
y money; or you may demand a higher 
pete to cover the risk of the bill being dis- 
onoured. The notes of any bank you know 
to be good, you will, of course, not refuse. 
After the stock are delivered, they are at 
the risk of the purchaser. Some dealers’ 
top’s-men—that is, the men who take charge 
of their master’s lots after delivery—demand 
a qr for their trouble, which you are 
at liberty to refuse. All these rules, in as 
far as relates to money and the delivery o 
stock, apply to the stock purchased by deal- 
ers on your own farm. When you purchase 
stock at a fair, people will be found on the 
ground willing to render your drover assist- 
ance in taking them out of it, and of setting 
them fairly on the road. Such people are 
useful on such occasions, as it may happen, 
especially in the case of sheep, that one or 
more may break away from their own flock 
and mix with another, when there may not 





Selling Sheep. 












































only be difficulty in shedding them out, but 
those into whose lot vours have strayed may 
show unwillingness to have their stock dis. 
turbed for your sake, though it is in y 
power to follow your strayed stock, ang 
claim it anywhere by the woul-mark. 


our 


On the supposition that you send sheep to 


London by steam on your own account, they 
should be of the following description, t, 
command the best prices, and unless they 
are so you had much better dispose of they, 
at home. They should be ripe, compact, 
and of _ weight; carrying a large pro. 
portion o 

ders, with a full, round leg and handsome 
carcass. Such, from 14 Ibs. to 20 Ibs , 
quarter, will take readily, but they will draw 
the most money at 16 lbs. to 18 lbs. The 
nearer in their form and quality they ap. 
proach the South-downs, the more likely to 
command top prices. True bred Cheviots 
and the Black-faced Linton breed approach 
very near to the South-down, and command 
as 


lean on the back, loins, and shou}. 


igh a price. Half-breds, between Lei- 


cester tups and the above sorts of Cheviot 
and Black-faced ewes, form valuable sheep, 
The old Black-faced breed are too thin, and 
therefore styled goaty in Smithfield, and 
when only half-fat, or half-meated, as the 
condition is there termed, fetch middling 
prices, however good their flavor may be. 
Pure bred Leicesters are too fat, unless sent 
young, and not exceeding 20 Ibs. a quarter, 
but above that weight, fetch inferior prices, 
so much so that a difference of only Id. per 
lb. may perhaps constitute all the difference 
between a profit and loss on their export. 
This last remark applies to every other 
breed, and shows the expediency of only 
exporting the best form of sheep. 


Never attempt to drive stock on foot cn 


your own account to a distant market, when 
you have steam conveyance to the place of 
destination. A simple comparison of the 


results of the two methods of travelling, 
will show you at once the advantage of 


steam conveyance. It has been ascertained 


that a journey of 400 miles on land causes 
a loss of six stones out of forty stones, oF 
12 per cent.; whereas the loss by steam '8 
only two stones out of fifty. But besides 
this great difference in the loss itself, the 
state in which the remainder of the flesh is 
left, it is worth 6d. a stone less after land 
travel; and when stock are sent to graze in 
that state, they require a month to take with 
the pasture, whereas the steam-carried W! 
thrive again at the end of a fortnight. Be- 
sides all these disadvantages of land travel, 
the juices of the meat of fat stock never 
recover their natural state, while, by be! 
carried by steam, they do. Were heavy 
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high conditioned stock to be travelled by||have witnessed the Belgian husbandry. The 
land, they would inevitably sink under the)|turf ashes of Holland are sown by the hand 
attempt, while by steam any degree of con-|jon the clovers, in quantities varying from 
dition may be conveyed with comparative’ eighteen to twenty bushels to the English 
ease. The time, too, spent on a land jour-|jacre. 
ney is of consideration, when a more expe-|| This small quantity produces a most sur- 
gitious mode of travelling is in your option.||prising and almost magical effect. Within 
a few weeks we it is sown, a field where 
none, or but slight straggling plants were to 
Dutch Husbandry. be seen, iaaiieies soeantl whks most abun- 
Tne foundation upon which the agricul. dant herbage. The parts of a field sown 
ture of Belgium rests, is the cultivation of with these ashes, at the first mowing, show 
clover, which seems indigenous, since none! |their efficacy in a most striking manner; the 
of the most ancient records notice its intro-||clover being frequently a foot higher on such 
duetion, but speak of it as familiarly as of parts, than on those where its sowing has 
hay or oats. It is probably from this coun-||been omitted. These ashes are found supe- 
try, that the plant in question has been,||rior in efficacy to such as are made from the 
though but recently, slowly, and hitherto||turf commonly used for fuel in Flanders, in- 
only partially, introduced amongst the farm-||somuch that one-third of the quantity is 
ers of Germany, France, and Great Britain.|\deemed sufficient to afford a great produc- 
The clover in Flanders is sown in every)|tiveness. 
sort of grain, in wheat, rye and winter bar-|| These ashes are brought from Holland by 
ley, in the spring of the year, when the/ithe canals to Brussels, whence they are con- 
blades of those plants have acquired a growth|iveyed by land carriage to the different farms 
of three or four inches; and with oats and||where uae are applied. Long practice has 
summer barley at the same time with those|jso convinced the Flemish farmers of their 
seeds. It is also often sown with flax; and/|benefit, that a common proverb in the patois 
in general, the crops grown between those||of the country, may be thus translated: “He 
plants are more Juxuriant than when sown)|that buys ashes for his clover pays nothing, 
with the cerealia. It frequently happens,||but he who does it not, pays double.” They 
when sown with flax, that clover yields ajjare frequently fetched from the canal by 
heavy crop a few months after it is sown;||persons who have to carry them forty, or 
two still more abundant crops the next year,||even fifty miles by land. 
and sometimes even three; and if, as it oc-|| The abundance of the clover produced 
casionally happens, it be suffered to stand//from the soil of Flanders, enables the culti- 
another year, it will yield one heavy crop,||vator to maintain a great number of cattle, 
and afterwards good pasture for cattle, till it||principally cows, the dung of which is man- 
is ploughed up to receive the seed of wheat,||aged with an attention and care which are 
which usually follows it. The original||highly worthy of imitation, and contributes 
strength of the plants which yield suchj||to maintain in a state of high fertility that 
abundant nourishment, is undoubtedly due}|soil which yields the most exhausting crops. 
to the care taken in pulverizing the soil by||*The farmers,” says the Abbe Mann, “ sup- 
frequent ploughings and harrowings, to the||ply the want of straw in the following man- 
careful extirpation of all weeds, and to the||ner: The peat or sods which are cut from 
copious stores of manure laid on the ground,||the heath, are placed in the stables and cow- 
and its complete amalgamation with the/|stalls as litter for the cattle. The ground 
soil; but the successive harvests which the!|under them is dug to a certain depth, so as 
plants yield are attributed, and with a pa-||to admit a considerable quantity of these 
rent probability, to the top-dressings which||peat sods, and fresh ones are added as the 
are bestowed upon them. The top-dressings||feet of the cattle tread them down into less 
administered to the young clover consist ei-||compass. These compose so many beds of 
ther of rotten yard-dung, lime, pigeons’ dung,||manure, thoroughly impregnated with the 
coal, or native turf-ashes, and are laid on as|\urine and dung of the cattle. This mixture 
soon as the plants begin to extend them-||produces a compost of excellent quality for 
selves over the ground. Sometimes the||fertilizing ground where corn is to be sown.” 
plants are refreshed with liquid manure.  ||—Encyclopedia Britannia. 
ese manures, though administered to 
the clovers, as far as they can be obtained, 
are found far inferior in powers of fertility 
to that substance which is most generally 
used, and the effects of which, fo 



























A Hasty Puppine.—Three pints of scalded 
milk, 7 spoonfuls of fine Indian meal; stir 
well ther while hot, let it stand till cool- 
ed; add four eggs and half a pound of but- 
ter, spice and sugar; bake four hours. 
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336 Eggs and Poultry.—Detail of Experience in Farming. Vor. X{. 
eGeoQOaeaaaaeeaeeeeeeeaeaaeeeee———S— eee 
Eggs and Poultry. nests, es eggs, ages re plenty of 

Amone all nations, and throughout all re ee ee wae ORS gravel fir 
grades of society, eggs have been coudiieeel ee a ae a co te ns be not 
a favourite food. But in our cities, and par- + me 7 a oe vm ; ree chalk 
ticularly in winter, they are sold at such ges} le an fendi oe Tees and large 
prices that few families could afford to use||©88* ie a dle + ae a) ave siniled to 
them at all, and even those in easy circum- ace Wee Be Ps een ll bee) in a nest of 
stances consider them too expensive for com- geese eggs. allots wt gin to lay early 


mon use. There is no need of this. Every anne ener, we et menty, and 
family, or nearly every family, can, with & nd them, A 


dozen dunghill fowls shut up from the means 
very little trouble, have eggs in plenty du- ae . : ans 
ring the year; and of all the animals domes- of obtaining food, will require something 


more than a quart of corn a day. J think 
eee for the use of man, the common dung-|| gy .en bushels a year a fair silence i 
ill fowl is capable of yielding the greatest|| 1.6... but more or less, let them sleeve 
— “pence? tomlig, semen of — have enough by them; and after they have 
“ ae aoa sieeaatiione ie ae become habituated to find at all times 
* defended f th ~~ |}plenty in their little manger, they take but 
ae South yale — — ae lien a few kernels at a time, except just before 
, » Water and ime |! going to roost, when they will take nearly a 
— placed - ee convenient for een spoonful in their crops. But just so sure as 

with nests and Chalk nest-eggs in plenty. their provisions come to them scant 4 
Fp hom cnet ay Sur Uregh | reeves cn ths nel 
out t p= aren ae these eleven hens 1}! whole cropful at a time and stop laying. A 
received an average of six eggs daily during||4,.26n hens well attended, will furnish a 
on ; and mere any one of them was family with more than two thousand eggs a 
eas namely, as soon as she began year; and one hundred full grown chickens 
7 ad e mith a a the — for the fall and winter stores. The expense 
mi - These aioe as tone ‘ded of feeding a dozen fowls will not amount to 
saatiehennth ded. Sita aeete ws id — jy |j more than eighteen bushels of grain. They 
eon y en partly may be kept in cities as well as in the coun- 
associate through the grates with the other try, will do as well shut up the year round 
fowls, and as soon as any of these prisoners||,5''to run at large. A grated room well 
— wo en and — lighted, ten feet by five, partitioned from a 
y y 88%. is @ pleasant thing)|| table or other out-house, is sufficient for the 

to feed and tend a bevy of laying hens. They 


: dozen fowls with their rvosting, nests and 
a eae ” — — ae. children, feeding troughs. In the spring of the yeer 
and wil) lay in @ Dox. Lggshells contain | §ye or six hens will hatch at a time, and the 
lime, and when in winter the earth is co- 


vered with frost or snow, if lime be not pro- — eee ae be rc 
vided for them, they will not lay; or if they dred hicke ons 1 aloeeeme ached 
do, the eggs of necessity must be without] "Cy ens we” enous until they beg 
shells. Bi rubbish lime from chimneys to climb their little stick roosts. ape en 
and old buildings, is proper for them and||sn0Ud be separated from toe en turd 
need only to be broken. They will ofien|]; "’~ ° vd. ©P Tee ee See the ten 
attempt to swallow pieces of lime and plas-\| ny ye. sn ey keep the May bi 


7 and other insects from the vines. In case 
ter as large as walnuts. The singing hen|| o¢ confining fowls in summer, it should te 
will certainly lay eggs if she find all things remembered that a ground floor should te 
agreeable to her, but the hen is so mucha ay ; 


e—a -,. || chosen; or it would be just as well to set in 
prode-as watcfil as a weaale and fetid! heir pons, boxes of well dried, plvers 


h, for them to wallow in during warm 
secrecy and mystery about her nest. All a ot clear. 
eyes bat her own mer be averted. Follow aeae . sate ne should be kept cls» 
or watch her, and she will forsake ber nest|| _ wettest et 
and stop laying. She is best pleased with a 
box covered at the top, with a back side ap- 
erture for light, and a side door by which 
she can escape unseen. A farmer may keep 
one hundred fowls in the barn, may suffer 
them to trample on and destroy his mows o 
grain, and have fewer eggs than the cot- 
tager who keeps a dozen, provides secret 









































From the Cultivator. 
Detail of Experience in Farmins- 


I wave read the Cultivator a long \™ 
and find it full of entertaining matter. 
here give you a short account of a long ¢xP© 
rience in farming. In 1795, I commenct 
for myself, in the town of Stanford, Dutchess 








Transplanting Fruit Trees. 







SS aaa, 
county, N. ¥. My father said he could not 
help me any, but I might sow the “hill lot”||spring, at the usual time, or as soon as others 
with rye. It was a thin, slaty soil—no wa-/ido that were planted at the same time, give 
ter in the lot, and on that account had never|/it one watering at the roots, and no 
been laid to pasture, but had always been||more while it remains in a dormant state; 
sown to rye or buckwheat as long as I could||but if the bark remains fresh, or does not 
remember. I summer-fallowed it, ploughed|/turn black, wash the head and body with a 
deep, bringing the sweat out of the team||water pot or syringe every evening at sun- 
pretty profusely. In the fall I sowed it with|\down, until it begins to shoot or grow, when 
wheat. Next harvest I had the best wheat||you may cease watering the head, and water 
in the neighbourhood. the roots if required. I have had trees to 

Now this shows two things, that rye does||remain until the last of July without putting 
not much exhaust the land for wheat, andj/out a leaf or shoot of any kind, and after 
that by frequent and deep ploughings, some||that become as fine specimens as any in my 
jand can be recruited without much manure.||garden. 

{n 1798 or ’99, I ran in debt for a farm in|} No manure should be put to fruit trees, 
what was called the ‘* |.ittle Nine Partners.” ||except it be a little vegetable manure, quite 
It appeared to be a poor slaty soil; all the/jrotten, and that aoa with the earth that 
plough fields on the farm had been sown tojlis to cover the roots. The question is fre- 
rye for a number of years. I summer-fal-|\quently asked, whether it be best to plant 
lowed, clovered, and plastered, and got up||fruit trees in the spring or autumn. This, 
the name of the farm, sold it, and bought a/|in this latitude, must depend on the soil into 
better farm in Red Hook. The soil of that|\which they are to be put. If the soil be a 
was sandy and dry. I managed it as I hadj|wet, clayey one, it is best to plant in the 
done the other. My Dutch neighbours||spring; but if it be a light, gravelly soil, 
taught me something about raising wheat. ||the autumn is preferable, because you gain 

I next weer a farm in the town of Scho-||four or five weeks in the growth of your 
dack, Rensselaer county, N. Y. After living||plant in the spring. 
there some years, I bought a piece of worn-|| If water be allowed to remain about the 
out land, about thirty acres, adjoining the|/roots of trees that are recently planted, and 
farm, of a sandy and cobble-stone soil.||are not growing, it will probably rot them 
Soon after planting, I broke it up, and gave||by becoming stagnant and putrid. Trees 
it a good coat of plaster, harrowing it over||should be planted therefore, so that the wa- 
several times in the course of the summer,||ter will run over and off the roots, which is 
kept it clean from weeds, and in the fall|jall they require to afford them nourishment. 
sowed it with wheat, and had a good crop.|| Watering the head and body of a tree 
I stocked it down in the spring with clover.||that is nels in putting forth its shoots, is 
It is ealled a good lot to this day. the safest, and indeed the only sure mode of 

I merely tell this that farmers need not)\bringing them out, while a continued water- 
be afraid to purchase what is called “ worn-||ing of the roots is almost sure destruction 
out land,” provided it is not too wet. Let/|to them. 
farmers manure as much as they can. I|| Trees planted on a south wall or fence, 
now live where we need but little manure;||that do not put out shoots in due season, 
but “thorns and thistles shall the earth bring||should be covered for several hours, when 
forth, and in the sweat of thy face shalt thou||the sun is out, if the weather be warm. 
eat bread all the days of thy life.” From|/The leaves may be considered a sort of suc- 
this there is no escape. tion pump, which draws up the moisture 

Wx. Canrretp. ||from its roots and produces its increased 

Granville, Ohio, March, 1847. growth, whereas a tree without leaves, and 
that is not already attached to the ground, 
has no means of carrying off the moisture 
from the roots. For example, if two branches 
of equal size and weight, the one with leaves 
and the other without them, are placed in 
vessels containing an equal quantity of wa- 
ter, and exposed to the sun, the one having 
leaves will take up the greater part of the 
liquid, while the other will consume com- 
paratively little. 

Some ten years ago, I imported from Paris 
two hundred and ten pear trees on quince 
stocks, whose roots, on their arrival, | found 
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Transplanting Fruit Trees in the Spring 
and Autumn. 


First prepare the ground where they are 
to be put, so that water will not remain on 
or near the roots. Examine the roots of the 
tree before planting, and cut out all rotten 
or defective roots, and cut in (shorten) all 
that are bruised or otherwise injured, to 
sound wood above the wound. Be careful 
hot to plant too deep, as this may be fatal to 
your tree, 
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Potatoes and Lime.—The White Oak.—Exportation of Ice. Voy. XI. 
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to be entirely black and dead. I shaved o 
with a drawing knife all the roots down to 
the stump. These I planted in trenches, 
tying them to cross-bars to keep them firm, 
and then filled up the trench with good soil. 
The heads and bodies of these trees were 
regularly washed in dry weather until they 
began to sprout, which most of them did in 
abundance during the summer, and I finally 
saved out of the whole number, one hundred 
and seventy-four, which became as well 
rooted and as good trees as any in my gar- 


and quantity I have not been exceeded t};. 
year, at least not in our part. I haye . 
present about one hundred loads of as bean 
tiful potatoes as were ever seen, Suitable 
either for use or sets. I shall be ha DF to 
furnish you any information on this subjec 

as I think it a national one. I inten . 
grow a greater quantity this year, as | have 
no doubt with proper care any one may do, 
[ am one of your disctaien, 


J. Borromiry. 





THe Wurre Oak.—A picturesque ryip 
of a White Oak, “is standing in Brighton 
where the road called Nonantum street. 
crosses that from Boston to Newton Corner 
At the surface of the ground, it measyres 
this first of October, 1845, twenty-five feet 
and nine inches in circumference; at thre 
feet, it is ore feet four inches; at 
six feet, fifteen feet two inches. It tapers 

radually to the height of about twenty-five 
feet, where the stump of its ancient top js 
visible, below which point four or five pretty 
large branches are thrown out, which rise 
twenty or thirty feet higher. Below, the 
places of many former limbs are covered 
over by immense gnarled and bossed protu- 
berances. ‘The trunk is hollow at the base, 
with a large opening on the southwest, 
through which boys and men may easily 
enter. It hed, probably, passed its prime, 
centuries before the first English voice was 
heard on the shores of Massachusetts Bay. 
It is still clad with abundant foliage, and, if 
respected as its venerable age deserves, it 
may stand, an object of admiration, for cen- 
turies to come.” — Hovey’s Magazine of 
Horticulture. 


en. 

This has happened more than once. Three 
or four years ago, | imported among other 
trees, twenty plum trees, from six to seven 
feet high, the heads of which had been bud- 
ded the previous year in France. These 
buds had grown from nine to twelve inches 
long, and were perfectly fresh when they 
arrived; but the roots on examination were 
found entirely dead. Two of these I gave 
away. One was = for nothing, and the 
other seventeen I planted in my garden, 
having cut out all the roots that had fibres, 
they being entirely dead. One of my men 
said I might as well plant my walking stick. 
Sixteen of these are now flourishing trees, 
well grown and well rooted, new roots being 
induced by means of washing the upper part 
of the tree. 

S. G. Perxrns. 


From the Kelso Chronicle. 
Potatoes and Lime. 


Mr. Oastier has published the following 
letter—an answer to a question put by him 
to a farmer and great oe _s in 
Yorkshire, and who had been unusually suc- ee ed 
cessful in the culture of the potatoe: ‘ Exportation of Ice. 

A FRIEND in Boston writes us some cor- 
rections and some additional details regard- 
ing the ice business, which will interest our 
readers. 

“To Frederick Tudor, Esq., belongs the 
whole merit of introducing abundant sup 
plies of American ice into tropical countries. 
In the year 1805, forty years ago, Mr. Tv- 
dor took passage in a brig belonging to him- 
self, with his first adventure of this kind. 
From that time to this he has pursued the 
undertaking with the most invincible ener- 
gy. His exertions have at last been crowned 
with the most complete success. The New 
England ice is now, summer and winter, 
shipped to encounter a voyage of 16,000 
miles—to cross the equator twice—and to 
be on the way between four and five months: 
The great ice-houses of this gentleman 
the East Indies are always stocked, and the 


King’s Villa, near Pontefract, March Ist. 


Mr. Oastiter,—Dear Sir: I was from 
home when your letter arrived. I now sit 
down to let you know how I produced, for 
the last two years, above 300 bushels of good 
sound potatoes to the acre. First, get the 
land dry and clean, and on it put five or six 
tons of lime fresh from the kilns; slack it 
as soon as you can; then spread it in its 
quick state, and immediately harrow it well 
in, So as to incorporate it well with the soil; 
then draw your ridges, plant your sets, put 
the manure upon the sets, and cover up. I 
you cut your sets, | would advise you to cut 
them into a basket of quick lime, as it dries 
up the moisture and prevents either insects 
or fungi from attacking the seed. By adopt- 
ing this plan I have never failed in producing 
good sound potatoes; and believe for quality 








No. 11. Painting Houses. 339 


een cn cece cence mem cc ccc c cscs SS 
supplies in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay,/| paint is an absolute necessity in point of 
are always kept up from year’s end to year’s||economy. What the colours of this paint 
eat. ___ |}are, we consider a matter no less important 

«The source of the main supply of ice is||in point of taste. 
not Wenham Pond—called Wenham Lake ow, genuine white lead,—the colour 
in England,—but Fresh Pond, five miles|/nominally used for most exteriors—is one of 
from Boston. After this, as the business|/the dearest of paints. It is not therefore 
has increased, additional supplies have been||economy which leads our countrymen into 
taken from Spy pond, about the same dis-|/such a dazzling error. Some mistaken no- 
tance. Then comes Long pond, and the||tions, touching its good effect, in connection 
jast or Jatest which has come into use, is|| with the country, is undoubtedly at the bot- 
Wenham pond. All these ponds are full of||tom of it. “Give me,” vee a retired citi- 
fine water, and give the purest ice. zen, before whose eyes, red brick and dusty 

«There may be about one hundred and/|streets have been the only objects for years, 
fifty cargoes of ice shipped the present year, ||‘ give me a white house with bright green 
and the business appears every year to be}|blinds in the country.” To him, white is at 
extending. Mr. Tudor’s enterprise, as you|/once the newest, cleanest, smartest, and most 
will readily see, not only contributes in aj|conspicuous colour which it is possible to 
high degree to the comfort and luxury of|| choose for his cottage or villa. Its freshness 
aan in climates where pure ice was||and newness he prizes as a clown does that 
of his Sunday suit, the more the first day 
after it comes from the tailor, with all the 
unsullied gloss and = of gilt buttons. 
To possess a house which has a quiet air, as 
though it might have been inhabited and 
well taken care of for years, is no pleasure 
to him. He desires every one to know that 
he, Mr. Broapcrotn, has come into the 
country and built a new house. Nothing 
will give the stamp of newness so strongly 
as white paint. Besides this, he does not 
wish his light to be hidden under a bushel. 
He has no idea of leading an obscure life in 
the country. Seclusion and privacy are the 
only scare crows of his imagination. He 
wishes every passer by on the river, rail-road 
or highway, to see and know that this is Mr. 
Broapciotn’s villa. {[t must be conspicu- 
ous—therefore it is painted wuire. 

Any one who has watched the effect of 
example in a country neighbourhood, does 
not need to be told, that all the small dwel- 
lings that are built the next season after 
Mr. Broapciorn’s new house, are painted, 
if possible, a shade whiter, and the blinds a 
little more intensely verdant—what the 
painters triumphantly call “ French green.” 
There is no resisting the fashion; those who 
cannot afford paint, use whitewash; and 
whole villages, to borrow Miss Miggs’ strik- 
ing illustration, look like “whitenin’ and 
supelters.” 

Our first objection to white, is, that it is 
too glaring and conspicuous. We scarcely 
know anything more uncomfortable to the 
eye, than to approach the sunny side of a 
house in one of our brilliant mid-summer 
days, when it revels in the fashionable pu- 
rity of its colour. It is absolutely painful. 
Nature, full of kindness for man, has covered 
most of the surface that meets his eye in the 
country, with a soft green hue—at once the 






















hitherto an unknown thing, but also now 
furnishes, and will long continue to furnish, 
employment to great numbers, both at home 
and abroad, whose labour is put in requisi- 
tion by the various requirements of the ‘Ice 
business.’ "—Downing’s Fruit Culturist. 


Painting Houses. 


Cuartes Dickens, in that unlucky visit 
to America, in which he was treated like a 
spoiled child, and left it in the humor that 
often follows too lavish a bestowal of sugar 
plums on spoiled children, made now and 
then a remark in his characteristic vein of 
subtle perceptions. Speaking of some o 
our wooden villages—the houses as bright 
as the greenest blinds and the whitest wea- 
ther-boarding can make them, he said it was 
quite impossible to believe them real, sub- 
stantial habitations. They looked “as i 
they had been put up on Saturday night, 
and were to be taken down on Monday 
morning !” 

There is no wonder that any tourist, ac- 
customed to the quiet and harmonious colour 
of buildings in an English landscape, should 
be shocked at the glare and rawness of many 
of our country dwellings. Brown, the cele- 
brated English landscape gardener, used to 
say of a new red brick house, that it would 
“put a whole valley in a fever!” Some o 
our freshly painted villages, seen in a bright 
summer y might give a man with weak 
eyes a fit of the ophthalmia. 

We have previously ventured a word or 
two against this national passion for white 
paint, and it seems to us a fitting moment 
— the subject boldly in the face once 


In a country where a majority of the 
are built of wood, the use of some 
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340 Painting Houses. Vou. XI. 
fs. scans naRESRAETENRTEERRE Aen NCNEREEa a 
most refreshing and most grateful to the/|solation to the lovers of white lead, we yj) 
eye. These habitations that we have re-|jadd that there is one position in which their 
furred to, appear to be coloured on the very||favourite colour may not only be tolerates 
opposite principle, and one needs, in broad||but often has a happy effect. We mean j;, 
sunshine, to turn his eyes away to relieve||the case of a country house or cottage 
them by a glimpse of the soft and refreshing||deeply imbowered in trees. Surrounded by 
shades that everywhere pervade the trees,|/such a mass of foliage as Spencer describes 
the grass, and the surface of the earth. Em whose enclosed ehadew there was eet 
Our second objection to white is, that it A fair pavilion scarcely to be seen, 


does not harmonize with the country, and Ndi 
thereby mars the effect of rural landscapes. Scar tatienee ee ae 
Much of the beauty of landscape depends on}| er if he were asked the ine of hi 
what painters call breadth of tone—which exception to the rule, “it is becaus he 
is caused by broad masses of colours that building does not appear white.” or , _ 
harmonize and blend agreeably together.|| .ords in the shadow of the foliage b = 
; ’ ge ¥ which 
Nothing tends to destroy breadth of tone so} it ig half concealed, it loses all the harsh 
much as any object of considerable size, and|| and offensiveness of a white house in an on 
ofa brilliant white. It stands harshly apart} ite, We have, indeed, often felt, in looking 
from all the soft shades of the scene. Hence}| + examples of the latter, set upon a bald 
landscape painters always studiously avoid|/hi}), that the building itself would, if possi 
the introduction of white in their buildings,||})¢ cry out : 
and give them instead, some neutral tint—al| "= ° =” oe - 
tint which unites or contrasts agreeably with|| “Hide me from day's garish eye. 
the colour of trees and grass, and which|| Having entered our protest against the 
seems to blend into other parts of natural) general use of white in country edifices, we 
landscape, instead of being a discordant note||are bound to point out what we consider 
in the general harmony. ‘suitable shades of colour. 

There is always, perhaps, something not|| We have said that one should Jook to ns. 
quite agreeable in objects of a dazzling)||ture for hints in colour. This gives us, ap. 
whiteness, when brought into contrast with) parently, a wide choice of shades, but as we 
other colours. Mr. Price, in his Essays on| ought properly to employ modified shades, 
the Beautiful and Picturesque, conceived ‘taken from the colours of the materials of 
that very white teeth gave a silly expres-|;which houses are constructed, the number 
sion to the countenance—and brings for-||of objects is brought within a moderate com- 
ward, in illustration of it, the well ee pass. Houses are not built of grass, or 
soubriquet which Horace Walpole bestowed/|leaves, and there is, therefore, not much 
on one of his acquaintances—“ the gentle-||propriety in painting a dwelling green. 
man with the foolish teeth.” Earth, stone, bricks, and wood, are the sub- 

No one is successful in rural improve-||stances that enter mostly into the structure 
ments who does not study nature, and take jof our houses, and from these we would ac- 
her for the basis of his practice. Now, in sin ly take suggestions for painting them. 





natural landscape, anything like strong andj} Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was full of an 
bright colours is seldom seen, except in very||artistical feeling for the union of a house 
minute portions, and least of all pure white—|| with its surrounding scenery, once said, “If 
chiefly appearing in smal] objects like flow-|| you would fix upon the best colour for your 
ers. The practical rule which should be||house, turn up a stone, or pluck up a hand- 
deduced from this, is, to avoid all these co-||ful of grass by the roots, and see what is the 
lours which nature avoids. In buildings, we|\colour of the soil where the house is to 
should copy those that she offers chiefly to||stand, and let that be your choice.” This 
the eye—such as those of the soil, rocks,|/rule was not probably intended to be exactly 
wood, and the bark of trees,—the materials||carried into general practice, but the feeling 
of which houses are built. These materials||that prompted it was the same that we are 
offer us the best and most natural study from|/endeavouring to illustrate—the necessity oi 
which harmonious colours for the houses|/a unity of colour in the house and country 
themselves should be taken. about it. 

Wordsworth, in a little volume on the} We think, in the beginning, that the co- 
Scenery of the Lakes, remarks that the ob- our of all buildings in the country, should 
jections to white as a colour, in large spots||be of those soft and quiet shades, called 
or masses, in landscapes, are insurmountable.||neutral tints, such as fawn, drab, gray, 
He says it destroys the gradations of dis-||brown, &c., and that all positive colours, 
tances, haunts the eye, and disturbs the re-||such as white, yellow, red, blue, black, &c. 
pose of nature. To leave some little con-||should always be avoided ; neutral tints beg 















those drawn from nature, and harmonizing 
best with her, and positive colours being 
most discordant when introduced into rural 
ry. 
gs second place, we would adapt the 
shade of colour as far as possible, to the ex- 
pression, style, or character of the house 
itself. Thus, a large mansion may very 
properly receive a somewhat sober hue, ex- 
ressive of dignity; while a country house, 
of moderate size, demands a lighter and 
more pleasant, but still quiet tone; and a 
small cottage should, we think, always have 
a cheerful and lively tint. Country houses, 
thickly surrounded by trees, should always 
be painted of a lighter shade than those 
standing exposed. And a new house, en- 
tirely unrelieved by foliage, as it is rendered 
conspicuous by the ver nakedness of its po- 
sition, should be painted several shades dark- 
er than the same building if placed in a well 
wooded site. In proportion as a house is 
exposed to view, let its hue be darker, and 
where tt is much concealed by foliage, a 
very light shade of colour is to be preferred. 
Vordsworth remarks, in speaking of 
houses in the Lake country, that many per- 
sons who have heard white condemned, have 
erred by adopting a cold slaty colour. The 
dullness and dimness of hue in some dark 
stones, produces an effect quite at variance 
with the cheerful expression which smal] 
houses should wear. “The flaring yellow,” 
he adds, “runs into the opposite extreme, 
and is still more censurable. Upon the 
whole, the safest colour, for general use, is 
something between a cream and a dust co- 
lour.” 

This colour, which Wordsworth recom- 
mends for general use, is the hue of the 
English freestone, called Portland stone—a 
quiet fawn colour, to which we are strongly 
partis], and which harmonizes perhaps more 
completely with all situations in the country 
than any other that can be named. Next to 
this, we like a warm gray, that is, a drab 
mixed with a very little red and some yel- 
low. Browns and dark grays are suitable 
for barns, stables and outbuildings, which it 
is desirable to render inconspicuous—but for 
dwellings, unless very light shades of these 
latter colours are used, they are apt to give 
a dull and heavy effect in the country. 

_ Avery slight admixture of a darker colour 
is sufficient to remove the objections to white 
paint, by destroying the glare of white, the 
only colour which reflects all the sun’s rays. 
We would advise the use of soft shades, not 
much removed from white, for small cottages, 
which should not be painted of too dark a 
shade, that would give them an aspect o 
Soom, in the place of glare. It is the more 


Painting Houses. 


necessary to make this suggestion, since we 
have lately observed that some persons, new- 
ly awakened to the bad effect of white, have 
rushed into the opposite extreme, and colour- 
ed their country houses of such a sombre 
hue, that they give a melancholy character 
to the whole neighbourhood around them. 

A species of monotony is also produced by 
using the same neutral tint for every part of 
the exterior of a country house. Now there 
are features, such as window facings, blinds, 
cornices, etc., which confer the same kind of 
expression on a house that the eyes, eye- 
brows, lips, &c., of a face, do upon the hu- 
man countenance. T'o paint the whole house 
plain drab, gives it very much the same dull 
and insipid effect that colourless features— 
white hair, pale eye-brows, lips, &c., &c.,— 
do the face. A certain sprightliness is there- 
fore always bestowed on a dwelling in a 
neutral tint, by painting the bolder project- 
ing features of a different shade. The sim- 
plest practical rule that we can suggest for 
effecting this, in the most satisfactory and 
agreeable manner, is the following: Choose 
paint of some neutral tint that is quite sat- 
isfactory, and let the facings of the windows, 
cornices, &c., be painted several shades dark- 
er, of the same colour. The blinds may 
either be a still darker shade than the fac- 
ings, or else the darkest green.* This va- 
riety of shades will give a building a cheer- 
ful effect, when, if but one of the shades 
were employed, there would be a dullness 
and heaviness in the appearance of its exte- 
rior. Any one who will follow the princi- 
ples we have suggested cannot, at least, fail 
to avoid the gross blunders in taste, which 
most common house painters and their em- 
ployers have so long been in the habit of 
committing in the practice of painting coun- 
try houses. 

Uvedale Price justly remarked, that many 
people have a sort of callus over their organs 
of sight, as others over those of hearing; and 
as the callous hearers fee] nothing in music 
but kettle drums and trombones, so the cal- 
lous seers can only be moved by strong op- 

ition of black and white, or by fiery reds. 
here are, we may add, many house paint- 





* Thus, if the colour of the house be that of Port. 
land stone—a fawn shade—liet the window casings, 
cornices, etc., be painted a light brown, the colour of 
our common red free-stone—and make the necessary 
shade by mixing the requisite quantity of brown with 
the colour used in the body of the house. There is an 
excellent specimen of this effect in the exterior of the 
Delaware House, Albany. Very dark green is quite 
unodjectionable as a colour for the venitian blinds, so 
much used in our country—as it is quite unobtrusive. 
Bright green is offensive to the eye, and vulgar and 
flashy in effect. 
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342 Enormous Grape Vine.—Renovation of Worn-out Land. Vor. x} 


Nee 
ers who appear to be equally benumbed to any||grows near a springy soil on upland, its root, 
delicate sensations in shades of colour. They|\no doubt penetrating to the water, May 
judge of the beauty of colours upon houses||not this teach us a lesson, to give the ro). 
as they do in the raw pigment, and we verily||lets, wherever it is possible, access ty , 
believe would be more gratified to paint)|spring or running water; it may be a ques. 
everything chrome yellow, indigo blue, pure||tion too, whether we do not cut down ov; 
white, vermillion red, and the like, than with}|vines too much. I observed frequently ™ 
the most fitting and delicate mingling o ‘England, that a whole house was devoted 1, 
shades to be found under the wide canopy of||a single vine, generally of the Black Ham. 
heaven. Fortunately fashion, a more pow-||burgh, and I think they uniformly bore the 
erful teacher of the multitude than the press||finest grapes; to carry a single vine over, 
or the schools, is now setting in the right di-||large grapery, would of course require s6. 
rection. A few men of taste and judgment,||veral years of judicious trimming and map. 
in city and country, have set the example|jagement.” 
by ares off et connexion with harsh co- elevtiibiieenmannitta dest telaet tas 
jours. hat a few leaders do at the first, ; 
from a nice sense of harmony in colours, the emOvateR of Wormer Land. 
many will do afterwards, when they see the Laurel Factory, March 2h, 1847, 
superior beauty of neutral tints, supported|| To the Editor of the American Farmer : 
and enforced by the example of those who|| Dear Sir,—I have frequent letters from 
build and inhabit the most attractive and diferent parts of this State and Virginia, 
agreeable houses, and we trust, at no very | asking my experience as to the effects of 
distant time, one may have the pleasure of different manures—particularly guano—and 
travelling over our whole country, without|\of my success in renovating these worn-out 
meeting with a single habitation of glaring|lands, the modus operandi, &c. _ 
and inoffensive colour, but everywhere see| Now my farming operations being quite 
something of harmony and beauty.—Down-|\secondary consideration in my general bus. 
ing’s Horticulturist. ness, I cannot spare the time from my other 
occupations to answer in detail these various 
communications, and therefore have con. 
‘cluded to re ly to them generally through 
J. J. Sarrn, of this city, says in a letter||your very valuable paper, and hope it may 


Enormous Grape Yine. 


under date of 10th ult., in Downing’s Hor-|/reach through this channel every one of my 


ticulturist: correspondents. For to this paper, and other 


“T have lately made an excursion to Bur-||agricultural publications, together with « 
lington, New Jersey, for the purpose of ob-|(natural fondness for the pursuit, I am in- 
taining the exact measurement of the most||debted for whatever success I have met 
extraordinary grape vine | have ever heard) with. 
of. It stands on a farm called West Hill,|| You know my whereabouts in this desert 
belonging to my late brother, two miles from|lof old fields, gullies and poverty grass, and 
the city of Burlington, New Jersey, and the||are well acquainted—as who is not, who bas 
truth of what I am about to relate, may be}|ever travelled from the city of Baltimore to 
readily verified, though in print it may really||the seat of Government—with the total bar- 
seem incredible. At three feet from the!|/renness of the land, generally. I, therefore, 
ground, it measures six feet one inch round||need say but little on the genera! character 
the trunk, and at ten feet high, it is posi-|jof the land to start with; and will begin by 
tively three feet in circumference! It is aj\giving the reasons for my first attempting, 
native male grape, and has been the won-||what appeared at that time, a Herculean 
der of the neighbourhood, as long back as|'task, the renovation of these barren old 
the memory of man reaches. Tt is still||fields. 
healthy, and its giant folds run over and|| Having been reared amidst the green 
cover four trees, one of which is a full sized|| fields and lowing herds, in one of the most 
white oak, and the others are quite large. _||fertile regions in the State of New York, | 

“The casual reader as he glances over||could not look upon the barren face of ths 
these unusual dimensions, scarcely realizes||country, without its producing a feeling 
the enormity of this vine. Let us try if we||melancholy. I came to the conclusion * 
can, to make it comprehensible, by a compa-|| would never do for me, to plant myself dows 
rison or two. A string six feet one inch||here with the expectation of making !t * 
long, will enclose two tolerably corpulent||permanent residence, with such a prospect 
people; and these dimensions are as large||always before me; I therefore resolved eithet 
as a good sized washing tub. You may thus||to change the general aspect of the country, 
form an idea of its great growth. This vine||in this respect, or leave it. The former *> 
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and I would not thank any man to insure 
me two tons per acre. Now for the figures: 


Desir. 
2,600 bushels of ashes, 
50 wagon loads of manure on gul- 
lied places, 
400 pounds of guano, 
584 bushels of seed oats—40, 
° bushels of clover seed, 
Ploughing, seeding, harvesting, &c., 1( 


$47: 


$260 00 
50 00 


Crenir. 
1,217 bushels oats—40 cts., worth 
now ia market 48 cts., #486 80 
Pasture last fall for my milch cows, 00 00 
Straw in abundance—an offset for thresh- 
ing, &c. 

Mr. Editor, what is this land worth now— 
the improvements of which cost nothing,— 
more than it was when it would produce but 
five bushels of poor corn per acre? Why, 
if there was nothing to go to the credit side 
of the account but the improvement alone, 
it would in my estimation be cheap—dirt 
cheap. This field, with judicious cultiva- 
tion, is now permanently improved, as I can 
show by inany years experience in the same 
kind of treatment. 

I am frequently asked, “how do you bring 
up those old worn out lands so quickly?” 
The answer is found in the above example. 

I have tried guano, and almost every kind 
of manure, in almost every way, and have 
always found them to pay well, when I put 
enough on—stable manure, leached ashes 
and guano—pretty much in value as I have 
named them. 

Will the improvement of these worn out 
lands pay? is a question I am frequently 
asked. I have every reason to believe they 
will. I commenced the improvement of the 
place I now live on in the year 1839. At 
that time I had not pasture sufficient for one 
poor cow, and have followed it up ever since, 
giving it just as much of my individual at- 
tention as could be spared without eae to 
my other more legitimate business, and in 
fact just as much as was necessary to re- 
lieve the mind from the harrassments of a 
more perplexing occupation. The result is, 
that instead of not having one spear of green 
grass to refresh the eye, or tickle the palate 
of the poor old cow, or one single oasis in 
this desert of old fields, to resort to in the 
hot summer months, I have now hundreds o 
acres of the improved grasses, and have cut 
during the past year hay enough to keep, 
and keep well, 70 head of horned cattle, 35 
head of mules and horses, besides sundry 


sheep, hogs, &c., &c., the mules and horses! 


Renovation of Worn-out Land. 
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being stabled during the year. Night be. 
fore the last, when my house was shook 1, 
the very foundation by the raging element 
without, I sat by a cheerful fire and listened 
to the peltings of the pitiless storm of snow 
and rain against the windows—it was , 
cheerful reflection, that out of all my stock 
there was not one, even to the sucking air 
and pet lamb, but was sheltered from its 
fury, in warm and comfortable stables, ang 
were ruminating upon beds of clean stray 

I sat down upon the spur of the momen: 
to write you a short letter, partly to answer 
sundry communications on the subject of 
farming, which I really could not devote 
the time to reply to in detail, and partly 
from a sense of duty, that every man owes 
to the community in which he lives, to give 
the result of his experience, and let the 
community separate the wheat from the 
chaff by their own good judgment. 

I am fearful the perusal of this wil] be 
found tedious. Should it be otherwise, hay. 
ing cleared away the brush, and started the 
plough, I may, at some leisure moment, give 
you some further cope from my memo- 
randa of experiments, and perhaps a descrip. 
tion of some of my stock of Devons and 
Durhams, of which [ have a fair specimen 
of the purest blood in this country. 

Let all new beginners keep in view the 
following axioms in farming: Drain your 
lands wells plough deep and at the proper 
time; pulverize the soil well by repeated 
ploughing, harrowing and rolling; put on 
plenty of manure, no matter what it be— 
everything in that shape you can scrape up, 
buy, borrow, or beg; don’t spare the seed, 
and be prodigal in grass seeds; be careful 
and ascertain, by observation, the proper 
time and pr manner of putting them 
on the ground,—for one is as important as 
the other. 

The question may be asked, what I do 
with so many mules, horses and horned cat- 
tle? They all produce something. The 
mules are employed in hauling wood, &c., 
to a population of about 2000 souls here and 
hereabouts, and in hauling for the factories 
and shops, and work on the farm. The 
horses, with the exception of a few for pr'- 
vate use, belong to persons connected with 
the works, and supplied from my loft. The 
horned cattle supply, in part, the cities of 
Baltimore and Washington with pure fresh 
milk, sent both ways from my dairy, daily, 
via rail-road. 

Horace Caproy. 


On. Caxe is the compressed husks of lin- 
seed, after the oil has been expressed from It 
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One of the Greatest inventions of the| It will be seen from the construction, oa 
Age—Kephart’s Patent Fruit and Ve-|*#€_ non-conducting substances, A, A, an 
table Preserver. , K, are designed to prevent the admission 
7 of heat from the earth, at the sides and bot- 
tom, into the fruit room F.; while the ice 
upon the floor, C, C, acts by keeping the 
fruit room at a constant uniform tempera- 
ture, dry, and so cold as to exert a preserv- 
ing influence upon articles placed therein. 
The undersigned having purchased the 
patent right of the above invention for the 
United States, excepting the States of New 
substance that will best exclude heat. Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, and the 
F is the Fruit Room, in which articles are||cities of New York and St. Louis, invite the 
to be placed for preservation. attention of the public to an examination of 
C,C,a floor or cover to the fruit room,|the scientific principles upon which the 
made water-tight, with a coat of pitch over|jabove invention is based, as well as its prac- 
its surface to prevent moisture from pene-||tical utility—and offer for sale patent rights 
trating. for the construction and use of the Preserver 
I,an apartment to be filled with ice sup-||by States, Cities, Counties, towns, or indivi- 
ported by the floor, C, C, and designed tojjdual rights, upon terms that will induce all 
contain ice enough, when filled, to last du-jinterested in the growth or sale of fruits 
ring the whole year. and vegetables, or in the curing and preser- 
B, B, and D, D, are spaces around the||vation of meats ; also dealers in butter, eggs, 
fruit room, intended for the meltings of the||&c., to purchase rights and construct Pre- 
ice on the top floor to pass off. This ice||servers. he 2 
water, as it passes down these spaces around|| As will be seen by the above drawing, its 
the fruit room, and over the tight floor at||successdepends entirelyupon chemical truths. 
(tom, in the space, D, D, serves to absorb} The room F, in which fruits, &c., are 
any heat which may find its way through||placed for preservation, will remain the 
the non- conductor, K, K. whole year at a constant, uniform temper- 
O, the outlet for ice water. ature, so near the freezing point as to arrest 
1, hatchway or entrance into fruit room.||the rotting as well as the ripening process 
The fruit room, F, is intended to be below/lof fruits, &c., without danger of freezing 
ground, and the ice apartment, I, if desired,|them. That the fruit room F, will remain 
can be above; buildings above ground being/jat this temperature will be evident from the 
vow generally preferred for ice to those be-|fact, that the air in contact with the floor 
‘OW ground, C, C, on which the ice rests, becomes nearly 


Tue outer columns in the above cut re- 
present walls of stone, enclosing the inner 
construction. 

The light shading at the bottom, descend- 
ing to the centre, represents the earth. 

The dark shadings, A, A, and K, K, re- 
present two boardings, with from six to ten 
inches space, and this space filled with a 
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as cold as ice itself. This condensed air 
will immediately sink, while the air at the 
bottom of the room, if but half a degree 
warmer, will rise to the floor C C, and give 
off its heat; thus maintaining a niin 
temperature, corresponding with that in con- 
tact with the floor C C. 

Articles placed in this Preserver, remain 
as perfectly dry and free from moisture, as 
if kept in the best ventilated apartments. 
The air descending from the floor C C, being 
always about half” a degree colder than the 
boxes or barrels of fruit, &c., cannot deposit 
any moisture thereon; it being an established 
fact, that no object can condense moisture, 
unless colder than the air coming in contact 
with said object. It is a theory long main- 
tained by Lreste and other eminent chemists, 
that a temperature, dry, uniform, and near 
32° fahrenheit, will arrest the processes o 
decay which take place in fruits, &c.; but 
never until the above invention, could the 
truth of the theory be tested. Two years 
of experiments have proved the truth of the 
theory, and established the entire success 
and utility of the invention; as fruits, ¢c., 
foreign and domestic, viz: oranges, lemons, 
apples, pears, peaches, plums, grapes, &c., 
as well as the most delicate fruits; also po- 
tatoes, green corn, melons, &c., can be kept 
as long as desired: add to these butter, eggs, 
bacon, &c., which can be kept throughout 
the whole year, as fresh and sweet as when 
first placed in the Preserver. 

Fruits, &c., in common temperatures un- 
dergo saccharine fermentation, or what is 
known by the mellowing or ripening pro- 
cess, which is followed by the vinous, asce- 
tous, and putrefactive fermentations, which 
complete the rotting process. A tempera- 
ture so low arrests the first process towards 
decay, so that fruits, &c., if placed in the 
Preserver when first plucked from the tree 
or vine, will retain all their original juices, 
freshness and flavor. 

It will readily be seen, that the only way 
in which fruits, &c., can be kept during all 
seasons of the year, is by the plan offered in 
this invention, and one of its greatest ad- 
vantages is, that fruits, &c., can be kept in 
all climates—not only in the North where 
ice is produced, but in the South, where it 
has become an article of extensive com- 
merce; being shipped in large cargoes, 
buildings must be erected for its reception. 
For this purpose the room I, will be most 
appropriate—thus affording the double fa- 
cility of selling ice from the top, and pre- 
serving fruits, &c., below. 

All desirous of a further knowledge of the 
operations of the Preserver, can see one by 
calling upon P. Kephart, Baltimore, who is 


Vor. XI. 


our authorised agent for the sale of rights— 
or upon the unde _ Coates street wharf, 
near Fairmount, Philadelphia. 
Fiack, Tuompson & Brorneg 

All communications will receive 

attention, if addressed either to 
-— aaruanr, 

estern Hotel, 

Or Fiack, THompson & me 


Spring Garden Post O 
June 15th, 1847." ~ vst Office, Phil’. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE QUALITY oF Tuy 
Sait usep In Maxine Butrer.—At a Jato 
agricultural meeting in Augusta, Maine 
Dr. Bates stated that the farmers in Pair. 
field were in the habit of buying the best 
description of coarse salt and cleansing jt 
and having it ground, and that this salt they 
used in the manufacture of butter. Tho 
consequence was, the butter made by them 
had a better reputation and bore a higher 
price than the butter made in other towns, 
He held them up as worthy of imitation, 
He stated that the loss of the butter manv- 
factured in this State was greater in amount 
every year than the sum raised for the State 
tax—more than $200,000. He believed that, 
if this fact was generally understood, if the 
people could be made aware of the loss in- 
curred by bad manufacture, we should at 
once see an improvement in this article, of 
which so much is produced, and which en- 
ters into our daily consumption.—Maine 
Farmer. 


PREPARATION OF SEED W HEat.—By sieves 
of suitable size, the largest and best grain 
may be separated. By washing in water, 
light seeds of various kinds, and the lightest 

rain, will swim, and may be skimmed off 

y adding salt to the water, which will i- 
crease its specific gravity, old imperfect 
grains, and barley and oats will rise to the 
surface. Then it will be well to steep the 
seed a day or two in salt and water; after 
which add half a peck of fresh slacked lime 
to a bushel of grain, mix thoroughly, that 
every kernel may become coated with lime. 
Let it remain half a day, or night, after 
liming, and then sow. The lime and salt 
are a remedy against smut, as has been 
proved in numerous cases. We have never 
known it to fail, though unprepared seed 
sown at the time beside the limed, has bees 
smutty.— Exchange Paper. 


Ler each man do his duty, no matter whe- 
ther in the court—the senate—the field, of 
the manufactory, and a higher title he ca™ 
not hold to the respect and esteem of his 
fellow men.—Committee of Parliament. 
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The Mule versus the Horse. they generally do, after having been injured 
C. P. Hotcoms, an energetic farmer near by severe frost. In many cases the disease 
New Castle, Delaware, said lately to an Ag-||¥8S observed in the tubers, while the growth 
-icutaral Club, which met at his house, “I of the foliage was unchecked, and its ap- 
mean never to buy a horse again, except//Pearance unchanged—and in many it was 
fr driving, and shall use oxen less than eee where the stem and leaves appeared 
formerly. Four years experience with mules the healthiest and most luxuriant! State- 
‘nduces me to give them decidedly the pre- iments to this eflect were made by sixteen 
ference. The late Nicholas Biddle once made observers. 
, calculation of the expense to the farmers Repeated statements are made of good 
of the United States of keeping up fences; and healthy tubers being found in a mass of 
sum that would almost exhaust the British||Totten ones! oT 
Exchequer, but the capital sunk in horses _It is an almost universal opinion that the 
must nearly equal it—and much of this pre- disease first appears in the stems and foliage 
carious er expensive instrument, I am sat-|Of the potatoe, where it is indicated by the 
jsfied may be saved by substituting mules.” ‘growth of certain fungi; but the experience 
Samuel Canby said, “We shall require|of the present year will perhaps lead us ra- 
the largest sized Western mules for our soil,|ther to the conclusion, that the disease is 
and besides, in many instances, on smal!/|deeper seated, and first appears in the root! 
farms for instance, where the same team is|| On examining the growing plants, the 
useful for the farm and road—for going to, principal or tap root, it is believed, will al- 
market or church, the mule will hardly do} a be seen to be affected, and this, often 
as a substitute, though I think well of them,||before any symptoms indicative of it, have 
and the use of them is certainly greatly in- appeared in the stems and foliage! 
creasing.” The taint will be seen extending along 
‘the connecting rootlets to the tubers—and 


; ; this, while the stems and leaves are growing 
The Potatoe—American Institute—Farme|||yxyriantly and are free from any percepti- 


ers’ Club. ble taint, when all at once, the disease reach- 
May 4th, 1847. |/ing the part of the plant above ground, the 
Cot. Epwarp Crarx in the Chair. leaves exhibit the symptoms now so well 


Mr. Meigs, Secretary, read the following||known. If it should turn out that the dis- 


paper: ease first appears in the root, we can hard] 
Agricultural Society of Inverness, Scot-||expect that many of the remedies mecpenel, 
land—Report. ‘as sprinkling the growing plants with lime 


“Whatever may be the nature of the af-|'or other substances will be of use—and it 
fection which has overtaken the potatoe, it}|will then also be probable that the cutting 
does not seem to be confined this season to|jover of the stems acts only as a palliative 
that crop. The beans have had their leaves||by arresting the progress of vegetation. 
blackened, and their stems shrivelled by ap-|| Argylshire-——We are an exporting dis- 
parently the same cause; and the rottenness||trict, and on inquiry I find that about 9000 
in the turnip may safely be ascribed to the||tons of potatoes are annually shipped to 
same influence. The products of the flower|| Liverpool, Glasgow, and occasionally to Ire- 
garden have not escaped the affection, for||land—from five parishes. Those potatoes 
the leaves of the Peony seem to us to have||which have escaped the disease are of ex- 
suffered from the same cause. Even forest||cellent quality ! 
trees are affected, as the appearance of the|| The seed ens of the potatoe are now 
Balsam Poplar sufficiently indicates. And||rarely formed. 
wild plants have been observed to suffer in|| The disease is to be ranked with cholera 
a similar manner—as in the common Fern.|!among men, and murrain among cattle. The 

far as we can discern, the mysterious||chief Jineament of its character is independ- 
cause of the universal affection is very much|/ence of action: and that action of the most 
“like the pestilence that walketh in dark-|\erratic description. If it seized this neigh- 
hess, and that wasteth at noon-day.” bourhood, it passed over that! only however 

Little information is communicated re-||to attack another—for another year's crop 
garding the flowers, which had generally|| we must look for healthy seeds, good manure, 
decayed in the natural course before the dis-|\and a careful separation of the tubers to be 
ease had extended itself. With respect to//planted. 
the appearance of the stem and foliage,—|| Generally, the newest and freshest varie- 
the reporters all concur, though expressing||ties have been least affected—and the old 
themselves differently, in describing the||cultivated varieties the most. 
leaves as presenting the appearance which'! For ten or twelve years past it has been 
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rare to see a field of potatoes exhibiting any 
quantity of flower! 

I. Stewart Hepburne, of Colynhalzie, 
Crieff. 

The potatoe as originally brought from Vir- 
ginia by Sir Walter Raleigh, is stated to 
have been of a watery or waxy nature—and 
of a smal! size, little larger than a walnut. 
In Europe, for a period of two hundred years, 
it has been subjected to our artificial process 
of high culture with much manure, which 
has greatly changed its chemical and struc- 
tural condition. By this artificial forcing in 
higher conditioned land, it has been vastly 
increased in size, and the relative proportion 
of its constituent principles altered. The 
proportion of its starch and sugar, both abso- 
lute and relative, has been very greatly aug- 
mented, and that of its gluten, as I conceive, 
proportionably diminished. 

The potatoe is an exotic and tropical plant, 
and although it has been long acclimatized, 
we know in practice that it is a delicate es- 
culent, requiring a great deal more care in 
its cultivation and preservation generally, 
than it has received. 

The wearing-out theory is not well estab- 
lished; although no inconsiderable amount 
of learning has been brought to bear upon 
it. Raising potatoes from the seed or saaeal 
however, is said to have driven away the 
curl in some parts of the country forty-five 
years ago, and quite coincides with the pro- 
priety of a vigorous trial being made to raise 
potatoes from the healthiest seed—notwith- 
standing those raised from the seed, in this 
part only a few years ago—as well as in 
other parts, have equally failed with the 
long cultivated varieties—from all accounts 
I can learn. To imitate nature as far as 
practicable, in raising potatoes for seed, is o 
vital importance; and planting shallow on 
the flat surface would appear to comprehend 
this principle. 

No difference between those received from 
seed and those from tubers. 

Some years ago we got a few seed pota- 
toes from Mr. Bruce, tenant, Greenknow, 
Berwick, they are known by the name o 
* Jacob’s cattle,” which had been planted by 
Mr. Bruce and his father, during the last 
eighty years, without one solitary instance 
of failure,—and last year the crop was per- 
fectly free of disease. From repeated expe- 
riments in the last five years, we have found 
that old and long cultivated varieties have 
been less subject to failure than the new va- 
rieties raised from the apple. In point of 
fact, until we began to raise new varieties 
from the apple, such a thing as failure or 
disease was never once heard of! 


Spring Budding. 


Vor. XI. 
Potatoes eee early, so as to be ripe by 
the last of July—all perfectly sound. 

About eight years ago I took it into my 
head that the failure was owing to the potatoe 
having been so long planted from tubers, anj 
I set about raising them from the seed, | 
succeeded in raising a very great variety 
but selected one I considered far superior 4, 
the others, and got a good stock from it, | 
had more failures from this stock than froy, 
any other. 

Late planted potatoes have escaped di 
ease. 

The great mass of authority goes to os. 
tablish, that no modification of the disease 
was observed to result from the condition o, 
kind of manure, and that it manifested jtsel; 
to an equal extent, and with equal virulence. 
under all applications, whether of common 
manure or what have been called specia! 
manures. This information is from the mos 
experienced, practical farmers of the coun. 
try. 

The more richly manured, the greater the 
disease. 

That the disease was as prevalent on 
newly cultivated as on old cultivated lands! 

The higher the cultivation and the richer 
manured, the greater the disease. 

On the estates of the Duke of Montrose, 
potatoes on the north side of a hill al! sound 
—on the south side all unsound! culture, 
&c., the same on both sides of the hill— 
Farmer and Mechanic. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Spring Budding. 


Mr. Eprror,—Having frequently tried 
spring budding, by inserting buds that had 
ty commenced to grow, without much 
success, an improvement suggested itsel!, 
which I put in practice this spring. 

Being in your office —y in the present 
ninth, bale the success of my experiment 
could be determined, and meeting an espe- 
cial favourite, The Horticulturist, 1 natu- 
rally turned to the very interesting article 
on this subject, by R. Nelson. | 

From the fact that he does not mention 
any method of pruning the scions, there mey 
be less difficulty in doing so generally, than 
I have found. Spring budding is not new, 
but because of the difficulty in preserving 
buds of the tender fruits, it has been a 
practised. By cutting scions as late in the 
spring as the season would allow, covering 
them with snow, and the snow with chat 
and straw, to prevent it melting, until the 
sap ascends, I have succeeded admirab'y. 
The buds then inserted in the usual Ws, 
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5 consistency, or moulding it into bricks. Not 
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psve grown three inches, and not a single 
filure, except when a blossom bud, instead 
of a leaf bud, was used. Those who possess 
the luxury of an ice-house, could preserve 
scions in it. This I conceive a t im- 
provement on the usual method of burying 
ip the earth. 

[have now fulfilled my engagement, and 
t will always afford me pleasure to contri- 
bute my mite to a department to which the 
Cabinet is willing to allot so - a space 
as the last number indicates. . K. E. 


May 24th, 1847. 


former efforts. For simplicity, cheapness, 
and efficiency, it is all that can be desired. 
The pressure is given upon an entire new 
principle, dispensing with cams, levers, tog- 
gle, joints, and the ordinary appliances for 
such purposes. It employs only the upper 
piston, and yet presents a brick perfect in 
shape and pressed infinitely harder than by 
any former machine. The motion is rotary; 
occupies a space of only six feet in diame- 
ter; is comprised of but few pieces, not the 
tenth in number of those contained in Mr. 
Smith’s, has no complicated small contriv- 
ances liable to disorder, and when worked 
at the slowest motion, makes 3000 bricks in 
an hour! ‘To crown all, the cost of the ma- 
chine is about one-fourth of that just men- 
tioned and requires but half the power! 

The prejudice that has existed here against 
the steam pressed bricks, is now nearly if 
not quite removed. The late report of 
Messrs. Long and Latrobe; the recent expe- 
riments by the Government officers in Wash- 
ington, and subsequently also at the navy 
yard, Norfolk, establish the fact that they 
are strong and durable. All new inventions 
and innovations upon old habits and long es- 
tablished principles encounter strong oppo- 
sition, and have a host of prejudices to over- 
come—witness cut nails, chain cables, dressed 
flooring, and hundreds of others that may be 
mentioned. But steam power will ever tri- 
umph, and the day is not far distant when in 
all our large cities, bricks will be made only 
by machinery.— Baltimore Patriot. 




































Brick Making. 


Or all the arts and handicrafts of man, 
none has manifested less improvement than 
the art of making bricks. ‘To convert clay 
into mud, form it into shape, expose it in the 
sun, and then bake the bricks in the kiln, 
seems to have been the mode all the world 
over, since the days of the patriarchs, True, 
we have seen several labour saving brick 
machines, but they operate upon the clay in 
its wet state, either tempering it to proper 


much, however, is gained by this, as all the 
more laborious parts of the process remain 
the same. Still the manipulations to and 
from the drying yard; packing under sheds 
and thence to the kiln; still the same expo- 
sure and risk of the weather and dependance 
upon the same. 

It is to Mr. Nathan Sawyer, of this city, 
that we are indebted, as the originator of the 
plan of making bricks by pressure from dry 
clay, to the perfecting of which he has de- 
voted many years of hie life and a large ex- 
penditure of money. His first attempt was 
0 1833, his first patent in 1835, and the first 
machine was built in Washington, moved by 
horse-power. Rude and imperfect as it was, 
it yet demonstrated the principle and estab- 
lished the fact that bricks might be made 


How To make Hommony.—Wash a pint 
of grits—particles of flint-corn ground to 
one-fourth the size of a grain of mustard, 
with the finer parts of the flour separated 
by a sieve—in two or three waters, taking 
care each time to let them settle. When 
you pour off the water, the grits must be 
well rubbed with the hands in order to sepa- 
rate them from the finer particles of flour. 
from dry clay by pressure. ‘This led to the||Then put them into a saucepan with a pint 
construction of the present machine in Wash-||of water slightly salted, and let them boil 
ington, driven by steam power, which has||slowly for nearly half an hour, occasionally 
been in successful operation for eight years, || stirring the mixture as soon as it begins to 
ind supplied many millions of bricks to the|| boil. 
diferent public buildings, the navy-yard and|| Hommony may be boiled to any consist- 
elsewhere. ency that may be preferred, from that of 
_ The Steam Brick Press in this city, be-|| mush to the dryness of rice. 
onging to Mr. F. H. Smith, is the fourth of|| Excellent Hommony Bread.—Break two 
Mr. Sawyer’s invention, each being an im-||/eggs into a bow! and beat them from five to 
provement upon its predecessor. His first||ten minutes. Add, by continually stirring, 
‘tempt began with a pressure of four tons—||a salt-spoon of table salt, four or five table- 
ibis last gives 120 tons to each brick, turn- spoonfuls of hot hommony reduced nearly to 
‘ng out about 2000 bricks per hour. the consistency of thick gruel with hot milk, 

Mr. Sawyer’s fertile genius has been again||one large spoonful of butter, and a pint of 
“work, and the result has far caligeed al scalded Indian meal squeezeddry. Make 
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350 Cranberries—The Sympathy of Birds.—Insect Slavery. Vor, Xx] 


up the mixture into small loaves or round|jsoils.) We have seen a few cranberry yj 
cakes one and a half inches thick, and bake/|on uplands, but they produce but littie fruit 
in gt heiake Oven. and that was generally wormy and poor. 
We do not advise any to try the experimen: 

on a large scale. 

Cranberries. The best remedy for destroying the worm 
which attacks the cranberry plant about tho 
time it is in blossom, is to scatter wood ashes 
over the vines early in the morning, whey 
they are wet with dew. Fine salt and lime 


CownstpeRaBLe interest has within a few years been 
manifested in our vicinity, in relation to the propaga- 
tion of the Cranberry on upland soils. We do not 
learn that much success has attended the attempts 
which may have been made. It would rather seem are also said to be remedies. 
that a naturally moist or boggy soil is best adapted to At the prices which the cranberry has sold 
its growth. Could it be readily cultivated, its deli several years past, it is the most profitable 
ciousness and beauty as a fruit, would always com- crop that can be cultivated. The et c 
mand for it a high price, and make it a profitable crop. fore last, one of our neighbours sol i the we 
—_ duce of one square rod for $14.— Yarmoy;) 


Tue cultivation of the cranberry contin- Register. 


ues to excite attention. Those who have 
engaged in it have generally been success- : 
ful, and many vines vill be set the present The Sympathy of Birds. 
spring. A Frew weeks ago, I discovered a wre, 
It has generally been thought that there||building its nest on the plate of the piazz, 
is but one variety of the American bog cran-|'and my curiosity induced me to observe jts 
berry. This is a mistake; there are several, tiny modus operandi. Elevating myself yp. 
differing in form, size and colour from each) til my head was within a few inches of its 
other. The large roundish, deep red berries Inest; the little architect soon discovered 
are esteemed the best. me, became frightened, flew away and con. 
In its native state, the cranberry is found||menced the cry of alarm, at which time | 
growing on the low borders of ponds andjdid not see a single bird of any kind; but in 
streams, in swampy grounds, in damp sands,||less than five minutes there was on one tree 
and in shallow ponds and bogs. with the wren, no less than thirteen birds: 
It is most productive on soils composed||the red-bird, mocking-bird, wrens, robins, 
almost wholly of silicious sand, overflowed) blue-bird, cat-bird, sparrow, doves, thrush, 
with water in the winter and spring, and jete., all assembled and put up their cries of 
which continue damp through the season.|/anguish, wrath, distrust, and fear, and even 
Vines set in peat bogs are not productive||the dove modestly sat and mingled with them 
if at any time during the summer months lher half conscious moan! The domestic 
the surface of the bog becomes dry and hard;|| fowls, as if aware of the general mourning, 
but when the surface of the bog is covered)|joining in chorus with shrieking cries, with 
with sand, and there is an abundant supply||the birds, continued about ten minutes. Af 
of water during the year, they are produc-||ter the apprehension of danger had to some 
tive. extent subsided, the mob quietly disperseé, 
The cranberry is the only cultivated fruit)\and joined in songs of exultation at ther 
not benefited by the application of manures.|\deliverance from, as they supposed, immi- 
In deep mossy bogs it is frequently found|inent danger. It is impossible to descrite 
growing in situations where its roots do not|/the scene as it really was; the numerous 
touch the soil. It is a plant that derives its||cries, all on a different key, the skipping 
support almost wholly from the atmosphere||from branch to branch, and apparently hold- 
and water, and therefore it is, that it flour-||ing consultation with each other, were to me 
ishes best in sand and vegetable matter that iodeseribably pleasing. I have never wit: 
is not entirely decomposed. nessed such a striking manifestation of the 
The spring of the year is the best season||sympathy of birds before, and I have doubis 
for transplanting cranberry vines. If set in|| whether or not there is such another case 


the fall, they are frequently hove out of the||record.—Methodist Protestant. 
und by the frost, and have to be re-set. 


here is less danger of setting them too 
deep than too shallow, and it is now consi- Kmeoct Mavery- ad with 
dered the better mode to separate the vines|| Te most remarkable fact connected 
and plant them in drills, drawn about two)|the history of ants, is the propensity ae wo 
feet deep. ed by certain species to kidnap the ae 
It has been said that the cranberry, like|/of other species, and compel them to ae 
the native grape, will grow in wet or dry/|for the benefit of the community, thus 0% 
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completely as slaves; and, as far as we 
ryt the oe are red, or pale- 
~oloured ants, and the slaves are of a jet 
black. The time for capturing slaves ex- 
tends over & period of about ten weeks, and 
never commences until the male and female 
sre about emerging from the pupa state; and 
thus the ruthless marauders never interfere 
with the continuation of the species. This 
instinct seems —— provided ; for were 
the slave-ants created for no other end than 
‘o fill the station of slavery to which they 
appear to be doomed, still, even that office 
must fail, were the attacks to be made on 
their nests before the winged myriads have 
departed or are departing, charged with the 
duty of continuing their kind. When the 
red ants are about to sally forth on a ma- 
rauding expedition, they send scouts to as- 
certain the exact position in which a colony 
of blacks may be found. These scouts hav- 
ing discovered the object of their search, 
return to the nest and report their success. 
Shortly afterwards the army of red ants 
marches forth, headed by a vanguard which 
is perpetually changing; the individuals 
which constitute it, when they have ad- 
vanced a little before the main body, halting, 
falling into the rear, and being replaced by 
others. This vanguard consists of eight or 
ten ants only. hen they have arrived 
near the black colony, they disperse, wan- 
dering through the herbage and hunting 
about as aware of the propinquity of the ob- 
ject of their search, yet ignorant of its ex- 
act position. At last they discover the set- 
tlements; and the foremost of the invaders, 
rushing impetuously to the attack, are met, 
grappled with, and are frequently killed by 
those on guard. The alarm is quickly com- 
municated to the interior of the nest; their 
antagonists sally forth by thousands; and the 
red ants rushing to the rescue, a desperate 
conflict ensues, which, however, always ter- 
minates in the defeat of the blacks, who re- 
tre to the innermost recesses of their hab- 
tation. Now follows the scene of pillage. 
The red ants, with their powerful mandibles, 
‘ear open the sides of the ant-hills and rush 
into the heart of the citadel. Ina few min- 
utes each invader emerges, carrying in its 
mouth the pupa of a worker which it has 
obtained in spite of the vigilance and valor 
of its natural guardians. The red ants re- 
turn in perfect order to their nest, bearing 
with them their living burdens. On reach- 
ng the nest the pupa appears to be treated 
Precisely as their own; and the workers, 
when they emerge, perform the various du- 
“es of the community with the test en- 
he and apparent good will. They repair 

hest, excavate passages, collect food, 
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feed the larve, take the pupe into the sun- 
shine, and perform every office which the 
welfare of the colony seems to require. 
They conduct themselves entirely as if ful- 
filling their original destination.— Newman's 


History of Insects. 


Endurance of African Horses. 


Tue Cape horse, for docility, endurance, 
and sure footedness, will vie with that of 
~ other portion of the globe. The origi- 
nal breed is said to have been Spanish; and 
those animals which are of a red roan color 
are supposed to be the hardiest, and to pos- 
sess most of this blood. It is a common 
thing among the cclonists to travel sixty 
miles a day, for several successive days, 
upon a horse newly taken from grass, that, 
perhaps, has never been stabled in his life, 
and, most frequently, has never been shod. 
The hoofs of these horses, probably from the 
dryness of the climate, or from their having 
been Jet run as colts in some stony moun- 
tains or plains, acquire such a tough and 
flinty nature, that shoeing, in the majority 
of cases, becomes wholly unnecessary. ‘T'ra- 
vellers often accomplish a long day’s ride of 
fifty or sixty miles, only once taking off the 
saddle, that the horse may roll—which many 
say does him as much good as a feed of corn 
—and pick up what little pasture he can, in 
the course of half an hour, by the road-side. 
To prevent the creature absconding, a Jea- 
ther thong, or rim, which is kept wound 
round his neck while under the saddle, is 
loosened, and his head and knee so closely 
secured together by means of it, that he is 
reduced to a hobble, and can be caught at 
pleasure: this is colonially termed knee- 
haltering. For courage, as shooting ponies, 
they cannot be surpassed. They are of mid- 
dle size, and have no great personal attrac- 
tions. A canter is their common pace, which 
they will keep up for a great length of time. 
Many of them are trained to amble, but a 
good trotter is very rare. They have of late 
years been much crossed with Arabian and 
other imported stock, which has decidedly 
increased their stature and improved their 
looks, but whether it has increased or dimin- 
ished their hardiness is a matter cf doubt. 
Numbers are now exported to the Calcutta 
and Mauritius markets, for which this breed 
is more adapted.—Life in the Wilderness. 


Capsacces.—Every body knows how to 
w these. The Early York is the earliest 
ind; the Sugar-loaf next; then the Large 
Early York, which is a remarkably fine ca 
bage for fall use. The Green Curled Savoy 
is a very sweet and delicate winter variety, 
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but not large; the Flat Dutch is a certain 
and profitable kind, with very firm heads; 
the Large Drumhead is the largest and most 
common winter variety; and the Drumhead 
Savoy is much approved around Philadel- 
phia and other places, for winter use. It is 
said to be more delicate than the old Drum- 
head, and equally large. Cabbage seeds, 
for an early crop, should be sown in the fall, 
and protected during winter; or sown in a 
hot-bed in March or April, and transplanted 
as soon as of sufficient size. For winter 
use they may be sown in the open ground, 
any time during May, or the first week in 
June, or seeds may be dropped in hills, where 
the plants are to remain. The soil for cab- 
bages must be deep, moist, very rich, and 
well worked. 


Birds and the Bird Law. 


Berore we shoot the birds which flock around our 
dwellings, and make the trees lively with their song— 
or which follow us after the plough, it may be well to 
inquire pretty closely, whether or not, the war we 
wage against them be a just one, or whether it be not 
in opposition to our interests: or—in plain English, 
whether they do us more good or harm? For ourselves, 
one of the delights of the farm house—and they are 
not few in number—ever was, to witness around it 
the different varieties of domestic fowls—to enjoy the 
life and music in the trees, and the skipping and vigi-. 
lant search of the bird in the furrow. Our friend gives 
a good account below of a number of them, and we 
are desirous they should derive all the benefit possible 
from it.—Eb. 


“THe time of the singing of birds” having 
come, it is natural to ask, how we ought to 


receive and treat our visitors. The law has 
told us, we must not shoot at or kill them, 
and we must not destroy their nests on any 
lands but our own. On our own farms they 
are out of the protection of the law—they 
have there no security for their lives but our 
kindly feelings or self interest. No doubt 
this will be all the security they need, when 
it is fully understood that they come to us in 
the most confiding innocence, not intending 
us harm if they do any, and conferring upon 
us benefits which no other part of the animal 
creation can confer. Were there no birds 
to keep in check the myriads of voracious 
insects which swarm around us, our country, 
it may well be believed, would cease to be 
habitable by man. We may form some idea 
of the value of birds, from calculating the 
labours of a single species. Each red-winged 
blackbird devours on an average fifty grubs 
aday. One pair in four months consumes 
more than 12,000. If there are in New 
England one million pairs of these birds, 
then they will consume twelve thousand 


Birds and the Bird Law. 


Vor. XI. 


millions of grubs in one summer, 
one can calculate the amount of injury tha, 
such an army of insects might do, he nay 
calculate the amount of benefit which y, 
derive from this single species of birds, ;,» 
one season only. And this is but one out of 
a hundred species of birds, whose main bp. 
siness it is, by a wise appointment of Prov}. 
dence, to protect man from his insect eng, 
mies. 

Let us take a brief review of our friend), 
auxiliaries, 

1. The Meadow Lark.—It does one’; 
heart good to hear his sweet song. Ti 

unner should spare him for that alone, His 
food is tnsects and berries—not however 
berries used by ourselves. 

2. Baltimore Oriole, or Hanging-bird, }, 
spring his food is almost wholly insects, |p 
cherry time we rather wish he would stay 
in the woods; and yet he is so busy in catch. 
ing the pea-bugs, that perhaps he fairly tal. 
ances accounts with us even then. [ have 
seen him do one piece of mischief that was 
provoking. He would pick a cherry bios 
som, lay it on a limb and clap his foot upon 
it so as to hold it down, and then pick out 
the embryo cherry from the centre of the 
blossom. I have often been tempted to shoot 
the fellow; but as he left blossoms enough, 
I concluded to let him pass, for the good he 
does in keeping the peas free from bugs, 

3. Red-winged Blackbird.—He will ger- 
erally be seen in the newly ploughed field 
picking up the grubs. I have given above, 
an estimate of his services. 

4. Rice Bunting, or Bob-o-link,—skunk 
blackbird. His food is crickets, grasshop 
pers, and ground-spiders. 

5. Crow Blackbird.—He devours immense 
numbers of insects, grubs and caterpillars 
But he pulls up corn. He is therefore both 
friend and foe—a foe for two or three weeks; 
a friend for all the rest of the summer. Pro 
fessor Kirtland—Zoology of Ohio—makes 
the following remarks respecting this bird. 
“He is one of the species against which the 
efforts not only of idle boys, but our farmers 
are directed on account of its habits of 
tacking the Indian corn. It is somewhet 
vexatious, to be sure, to have this injery 
done our corn crops; but before the farmer 
engages in the warfare against these birds 
he should take into consideration the fact 
that they save ten times the amount of a 
they destroy. They pick up thousands 
insects that would do far greater damage 
There are only two short periods while os 
remain with us that they eat vegetable food ; 
in the spring when the corn 1s Tt 
from the ground, and in autumn when it | 
mature. The remainder of their summer! 
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= rning is spent in rendering us the most | For the Farmers’ Cabinet, 


exential aid. ‘The farmer should recollect To Prevent Grain from Spoiling. 
that in destroying even one of these birds, 


be is committing a direct injury on his own}! much of the grain which has been shipped 
property, as we | as injuring the community || ¢, Europe during the past year, “ heats” on 


at large. ; the passage. I think this might be avoided 
6. Crow.—He devours several insects, by a very simple and cheap process. It is 


particularly the grubs that eat off the roots || wel] known that salt has a highly preserva- 
of grass. So he does some good. But he/ltive power. It is used successfully to pre- 
makes sad havoc with corn, both young and || vent decomposition, even in those bodies most 
old. We shall not mourn much if the boys}|jiabje to it. Salt owes this preservative power 

t crows’ eggs, or even shoot the birds. to the soda it contains. Now, if we take the 

7. Blue Jay.—He renders considerable || common sal soda, which is so much used for 
service by destroying insects and caterpil- washing, and reduce it to powder, scatter it 
lars in great numbers. He eats chesnuts|/through a fine seive over the grain, and then 
and acorns in their season, and some Corn. || mix jt intimately with it, | have but little 
On the whole, he does us more good than |! doubt that its antiseptic or preserving power 
harm. An observer, who found a nest of|| would be fully manifested. I have tried it 
five young jays, estimated the number of|!and other similar applications on other vege- 
grubs of the chaffer consumed in one day|itable productions with the most complete 
by the pair and family, at two hundred. This)) success, Nor will it at all injure the grain, 
in on months amounts to twenty thou-|! for any of the purposes for which it may be 
cand. ; . applied. The utiwost that it can do, is to 

8. Black-cap Titmouse, or Chickadee, enuhe corn to wear a reddish brown appear- 
clears our trees of insects—both grubs and|/snce. But the object of preventing the 
eggs. He is very useful in keeping down grain from heating, may be gained without 


the canker worm. using so much as to cause this change of 
9. Cedar Bird, or Moss Bird. I have al- cane 3 


ready spoken of this bird in my communica-|| Soda being the principal constituent of 
tion on canker worms, for which as well a8// common salt, is of course not at all injurious 
caterpillars and beetles, he has an insatiable}! won taken into the stomach of men or ani- 
appetite. He takes some strawberries, cur-|| ma)s—on the contrary, it is often highly bene- 
rants, cherries, and even early pears. Never-|| ¢.ia). Ki 

theless there are but few birds as serviceable|} Grain could be much more easily and 
us thie ray cheaply treated with this substance, than it 
10. King Bird.—His principal food con- weal te kiln dried, which is the usual pro- 
ssts of beetles, crickets, grasshoppers, and}! cess; and many persons would prefer the 
canker worms. He is charged with catch-|| srain so treated to the kiln ils they 
ng bees. I have seen him fly among them)! <,y that kiln drying takes away the peculiar 
tnd appear to catch something; and have}) qavor of the grain that renders it so palate- 
thereupon shot him. But on examining his|| 5pJ6 to them. 

crop, | have never found any bees in it. Ij) Understand, Mr. Editor, I do not say that 
think this charge against him is not substan-|| ¢)j, process will prevent the heating, be- 
tated. He is the most insulting thief in @|| cause I never tried it on grain, nor heard 
mulberry tree, that I am acquainted with.|| that any one else had tried it,—but reason- 
But he isa noble spirited bird, as the hawks ing from analogy and science, and judging 
tnd crows can testify. I believe we ought) fom the experience I have had of its effects 


to let him live. on the vegetable producti 
: g productions, lam induced 
Il. Pewit Flycatcher, or Phebe. He lives!tg believe it will prevent the heating ot 


m insects. The cows will not give bloody|| ain. At least it would be well for some 
nik, if he is killed. But we shall suffer of our shippers to try a few barrels in the 
our cruelty and ingratitude, if we harm|| .anner proposed. 
~ friendly inhabitant of our cow-houses.|| ‘The quantity of soda should be regulated 
ealah hsmall in size he destroys an incal- by the liability of the grain to heat—the 
12 oe of insects. es. both | more it is liable to heat, the more soda—the 
of whi aa canes are two species, both)! joss Jiable, the less soda. Having had no 
ate make insects their sole food.—Far-|| axnorience in its use, I could not tel! the 
* Gazette. quantity it would be best to use, but should 
judge that one ounce of soda to one bushel 
of grain, would be amply sufficient for the 


most unfavourable circumstances. CuEemico. 
May 22th, 1847. 


Mr. Eprror,—I notice in the papers that 




























Do not keep a horse too fat, or too Jean, 
“either disqualifies him for hard labour. 
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Agricultural Meeting. 


A stTaTep meeting of the Philadelphia 
Society for promoting Agriculture, was_held 
on the 2nd inst., at their room, Washington 
Hall, South Third street, A. S. Roberts, 
President, in the chair,—present twenty 
members. 

The minutes of the last meeting having 
been read and adopted, the meeting pro- 
ceeded to the election of members. J. 
Francis Fisher, Joseph West, and John R. 
Gheen, were unanimously elected. Three 
other gentlemen were proposed for mem- 

rs. 

The committee appointed at a former meet- 
ing to obtain the necessary information pre- 
paratory to holding the Annual Exhibition 
of the Society, reported favourably thereto, 
and furnished a list of premiums to be offered 
on the occasion. 

It was resolved, that the Exhibition be 
held at the Lainb Tavern on the Lancaster 
turnpike, one mile from the Schuylkill Per- 
manent Bridge, in the early part of October. 
The following named gentlemen were ap- 
pointed a committee of arrangement, viz: 
Robert T. Potts, I. W. Roberts, Dennis Kel- 
ly, Aaron Clement, David George, David 
Landreth, George Blight, Dr. A. L. Elwyn, 
Manuel Eyre, A. 8. Roberts. 

A letter addressed to the President of the 
Society, by Morris Longstreth, Esq., was re- 
ceived, enclosing a circular letter from the 
Secretary of the Royal and Central Agricultu- 
ral Society of Paris, transmitted to him by 
his Excellency, Gov. Shunk, requiring infor- 
mation regarding the potatoe disease. The 
circular was read, and a committee, consist- 
ing of three members, was appointed to ob- 
tain information on the subject, and to for- 
ward a letter in reply to the Secretary, at 
Paris. 

‘The Transactions of the New York State 
Agricultural Society were received through 
the medium of our President, Mr. Roberts, 
and the Secretary was directed to tender 
the thanks of the Society therefor, and also 
to transmit to that body the Memoirs of this 
Society. 

Dr. Elwyn informed the meeting, that a 
new and cheap drill machine had been in- 
vented by John Moore, of Strasburg, Lan- 
caster county. 

A. Clement informed the meeting, that 
Hussey’s Reaping Machine could be seen at 
his residence in the city, for a short time. 


Extract from the minutes. 
Aaron CLEMENT, 


Rec. See’ry. 
June 7th, 1847. 


Disease of the Buttonwood. 


A DISEASE, even now but little understoo, 
which made its appearance in the gout}, 
some eight or ten years ago, has gradu)! 
advanced northward, until it has reached 2 
we noticed last season, a point as far nort! 
as Canada, and as far west as Buffalo, ap; 
perhaps further. 

Its symptoms are, first, a blight and decay 
of the smaller twigs and branches; then ; 
gradual scantiness of foliage; afterwards , 
mortality of the larger limbs, commencins 
at the extremities; which very frequently 
results—especially in dry soil—in the deat) 
of the whole tree. The ravages of this 
disease, from the general sprinkling of the 
Sycamore in our woods, and especially by 
the side of streams of water, has given g 
blighted and mutilated aspect to the sylvan 
features of the landscape in many parts of 
the country. And about Philadelphia anj 
Boston, where, fifty years ago, this tree was 
quite a favourite in lawns and court-yards, 
we observe with pain a show of sorry and 
diseased branches, in the place of the rich 
canopy of foliage which formerly waved 
over fine old trunks. 

There have been a good many speculs- 
tions about this disease, and at last the pub 
lic, we are sorry to see, seem to have made 
up their minds to abandon the tree to its 
fate. We regret this, and must beg leave 
to say a few words more in favour of the 
time-honoured Sycamore in the day of its 
misfortunes. 

As there are insects to be found in the 

oung diseased shoots, it was at first be 
ieved by many, that the Sycamore malady 
was caused by insect ravages. Along with 
others, we shared in this opinion for some 
time, until Dr. Harris, of Cambridge, Mass, 
to whose labours in exposing the character 
and habits of the insects injurious to vegels- 
tion, all American cultivators owe so much, 
convinced us that the insects found in the 
Sycamore tree, were those whose habits were 
well known, and that they were incapable 
of producing the disease in question. 

t is the opinion of Dr. Harris, that the 
Sycamore disease is a malady caused by 
some unusual atmospheric state, which a 
fects deleteriously the foliage and young 
shoots; an opinion which, upon further et 
amination and observation, we are inclined 
to adopt. The best authorities in Europe * 
the present moment agree, if they — 
all in the matter, that the Potatoe disease 
is owing to some state of the atmosphere 
productive of like disastrous effects, to th 
plant. In both cases, the disease has 4 
peared first in one part of the country, 
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bas slowly extended itself to all other parts. 
fa both, the system of the tree or plant 
seems enfeebled, and almost entirely de- 
troyed by a blight, which may be traced to 
sn original disturbance in the healthy action 
of the foliage. . 

Whatever may be the final conclusion re- 
varding the Sycamore disease, one thing we 
iKnow by experiment to be certain, viz: it is 
not without a remedy. And we therefore 
beg those of our readers, who may have fine 
old specimens of Sycamores, which are just 
attacked, or not yet wholly destroyed, to re- 

t our experiment, in order to save the 
lives of their trees. 

The plan we allude to, is that of heading 
in, or shortening, very severely, as early as 
possible in June, the extremities of all the 
lower limbs; say, if possible, one-fourth o 
the extent of the branches, if small, or one- 
eighth, if large trees. This forces the tree 
to develope new buds, and a strong set of 
fresh and thrifty shoots, with large and 
healthy leaves. This young and vigorous 
foliage, put forth at this late season, appears 
tohave the power of resisting the malaria, 
s fatal to the ordinary, or normal growth. 
The tree rapidly makes wood, in a short 
time presents a rich head of large leaves, 
and in a few years becomes larger and more 
beautiful than ever. 

Six years ago, when this disease had be- 
gun to destroy a large number of Sycamores 
in one of our more Southern cities, we re- 
commended this course, as an experiment, 
to be made on four specimens in a row of 
fine old trees, standing in one of the princi- 
pal streets. ‘They were very much headed 
tack in the branches, and very speedily put 
outa fine new growth, which was not again 
stacked, and are now very beautiful and 
healthy trees, The other trees that were 
left to themselves, are now entirely dead, or 
© miserably bare of foliage, as to appear so. 

Since that time we have seen the same 
‘reatment pursued in other parts of the 
country, with similar good results. We 
therefore make it more public, now, in the 

ope of saving many specimens, in various 
districts, that otherwise would fall victims 
0 the malady, to the injury of many a pretty 


ao landscape.—Downing’s Horticultu- 
rist, 





Prom the American Agriculturist. 
Swarming of Honey Bees. 


Tue cause of swarming, in all cases, is 
‘0 excess of population, the bees not having 
"om for all to work to advantage 
















sometimes done, they never swarm. Swarm- 
ing may also be prevented by affording addi- 
tional room, either at the bottom, top, or side 
of the hive during the swarming season. As 


|a matter of profit, in the increase of stocks, 


bees should never be placed in rooms, or in 
hives larger than twelve inches square. If 
we should hive two swarms, the one in a 
hive two feet square, and the other in a hive 
one foot square; or in hives of the same 
solid contents, though differently shaped, the 


iresult of the increase of each, at the end of 


five years, would be, with good management, 
about as follows: viz., the swarm in the 
larger hive would about half fill it with 
comb the first year; the second year it would 
be completed, but no new swarm. The fol- 
lowing spring would find the hive full ofcomb, 
but only half full of bees; and it would re- 
quire the third year to replenish, and so it 
would continue ad infinitum yearly replen- 
ishing its lost population, and at the end of 
fifty years you would have no more bees 
than when you commenced ! 

The other hive would be plumply filled 
the first year; the second year a couple of 
prime swarms might be calculated on; the 
third year, we will say, only one swarm each 
—a very low estimate—we now have six 
swarms; the fourth year we will double to 
a certainty, and the fifth year the same, 
making 24 swarms, while the larger hive 
“stands alone in its glory,” if not entirely 
anniiilated by the ravages of the moth, the 
more probable result of the two. In each 
hive there is but one queen, which is the 
source of all the increase. The eggs are 
laid by her. A hive one foot square, is as 
large as she can use. In sucha hive all the 
workers that she desires to carry out her 
ends can be fully accommodated. Ten thou- 
sand bees toa hive in the spring are all-suffi- 
cient—more would be but an encumbrance; 
hence, we find, that though there be one 
hundred thousand in a large hive during the 
breeding season, the following spring finds 
them departed to that “ bourne whence they 
never return.” 

The principal laying of the queen depends 
much upon the mildness of the spring and 
much upon the strength of the stock. I am 
fully satisfied that many of my stocks are in 
progress of breeding through the entire win- 
ter, to some extent. Indeed that such is the 
case with any populous stock we have abun- 
dant proof, in cases where the stock has been 
destroyed in the heart of winter, as an ex- 
periment to test the fact. Where such is 
the case, there is not that diminution in the 


When || number of the bees from fall to spring that 


are placed in very large hives, or when/|jordinarily occurs. In weak stocks, the in- 
are quartered in an open room, as is||ternal heat necessary for the maturing of the 
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young brood cannot be produced, and we/|hour to hour, wondering what can ke 
find that such stocks are compelled to await ‘spell-bound to their tenement! As the neg) 
the approach of warm weather. Here we! invariably points to the north pole, and = 
have the basis of prosperity in a nut-shell.| human power can change this law of nature 
If we cannot so manage that our hives will||so is the queen-bee the hedelens that draws 
be populous to their greatest capacity, wellevery bee to her. The broiling rays of» 
may as well give up the idea of perfect suc-) summer-sun, famine, nay, the Prospect of : 
cess at once. certain death cannot move them. But when 

If the hive be well filled, the queen is fully|a young queen sallies forth on the wino : 
aware that a large portion of her increase, ‘uncertain destiny, she is the magnet ~ be 
which the laws of nature compel her toj||draws after her a goodly portion of the ani. 
give, must leave her domicil; and she also,||mated mass. Whither she goes they follow 
through instinct, learns that each swarm)and as she would gather her subjects aroyp) 


ep them 


must be provided with a queen-regent, like||her, preparatory to the journey, she selec, 
herself, in order to perpetuate their species.| a slender branch of some small tree aad 
These queens, or rather princesses, are pro- alights. The bees at once commence ¢lys. 
duced from the common egg from which is-||tering around her, perhaps some few minytes 
sue the workers, or from a common worker-||before the last have left the hive. Wheth, 
grub, in its primary stages of advancement||the bees ever select a habitation before lear. 
by a particular treatment. This fact is shown|\ing the hive, is a matter of doubt with me 
by the mode of artificial swarming, now||They sometimes do take at once, after iggy. 
practised to some extent; the philosophy of|\ing, to some suitable tenement, such as , 
which is this: If a piece of comb, contain-|idecayed hive, or some hole in a building, 
ing the young brood of different stages of||or perhaps they may cluster for a fey 
maturity, be attached to the top of an empty||minutes, and then rapidly take their fight 
hive, and a quantity of bees be placed there-||to the forest. All of this may be and pro. 
in, having no queen, they will select a cer-||bably is concerted after swarming. In con. 
tain aged grub from the comb afforded them, | firmation of this, I once had a swarm issue 
and by a particular process of nursing and'from the hive in which the day previous it 
feeding (the nature of which never was nor! had been lodged, and after revolving a long 
ever will be known by us) they will produce time in the air, settled down upon the very 
a perfect queen, and proceed in their avoca-|ihive from which they had just issued. Now 
tion as usual. Without this piece of comb) here is an instance where a particular |oca- 
no power or ingenuity of man could cavse||tion is fixed upon while on the wing. What 
the bees to perform a single day’s labor. li caused this singular operation | cannot say, 
As each swarm requires a “princess from||unless it was that they took some dislike to 
the old stock, from two to six are generally||the hive and afterwards concluded to try it 
produced every spring, and such as are not|jagain. In order to remove such a difficulty, 
wanted are immediately put to death, as it|\I took another hive, and as soon as they had 
is entirely out of the question for more than/|fully clustered set it upon a table, and als 
one to exist in the same hive, unless it be|/set the hive with the bees upon its side near 
during the short period awaiting the issue of||it; then with a dusting brush swept them 
a swarm. A very remarkable Siecuemnieetl gently down upon the table, and they quietly 
occurs in the development of these young||entered the new hive, and did well. 
princesses; they are so timed in their matu-_| The number of bees produced from Apr! 
rity as to issue from their cells respectively||to July, in a strong stock, may be estimated 
just as they are wanted to take their depart-jjat 20,000 to 30,000. The first swarms 
ure with the swarms. That is, giving them||I have generally found to be the larges. 
a short period after quitting their cells, to||though some consider, that in general, the 
in strength for the journey, say forty-eight||second are so. The third are usually small. 
eabe. It must here be borne in mind, that||The period between first and second swarms 
where there is sufficient room, as in very||is nine days; between second and third, st 
large hives, the queen sees no necessity of|\or seven, and if yet another, the next dey 
swarming, and consequently takes no mea-||two. The time, however, is dependant up 
sures to fornish the young princesses. the weather. If we have hot, eultry ¥& 
Indeed it often occurs that she neglects to||ther, the bees mature more rapidly, and # 
do this in cases where the greatest necessity||increased in numbers, and eee 
exists for them, and as a swarm never leaves||throw off swarms faster, but we need neve? 
in such a case, we find many of our hives||look for a second swarm sooner than a week. 
loaded with bees, clustering around and be-|jand if the weather be cold and wet, it ™! 
low during the entire warm season, whichi|be delayed fourteen days. 
we watch with anxiety from day to day, or|| There is a catastrophe attending 8"! 
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ty minutes, and afterwards work the butter 
fit for printing, and this only by turning the 
handle (and there are such churns now in 
use), he will soon perceive that he has gain- 
ed more than at first sight he could think 
possible. If he adds to this, pans for hot 
water, in which the milk-pans can be placed 
science; but as she cannot foretell the wea-||to prevent the new milk from cooling too 
ther, she is often caught with three or four||rapidly, he will find on churning day, that 
of these royal scions on hand, and the wea-||/he has gained one-fifth more butter than by 
ther does not permit the issue of a swarm ithe ordinary method. If such liberal conve- 
fr several days, as fine weather for such an|/niences are allowed the farmer’s wife and 

ration alone will do. daughters, as the modern sausage-chopper, 

As these princesses ripen to maturity, a||that noiscless friend to the farmer's wife, that 
spirit of jealousy begins to be engendered, |! will silently do in two hours what it would 
that sets the whole hive in an uproar. Here} take a man a whole day to accomplish by his 
isa sad dilemma! The old queen expects||single arm, or if a wood-shed in which the 
to go off with the first swarm, in person, as||kitchen shall open, where a space can be 
son as the weather becomes fine; in the||portioned off fur barrels and boxes that are 
meantime there are several young expect-||to be receptacles for all sorts of things that 
ants of assuming the reins of government, = women shonld have in use close to the 


| of weather during the swarming season, 
that many persons may not be aware of, which 
this: The queen, in laying the foundation 
of new princesses, calculates upon their ma- 
turity at certain periods; when, if the wea- 
her should permit, swarms would be ready 
to issue, according to her principles of the 






























who begin to show a spirit of revolt as they ||scene of their labors, and to receive trash 
grow in strength and age. If this state of||that otherwise would be thrown out, littering 
things lasts for a week, through rainy wea-|\the yard, and giving an air of unthrift that 
ther, their jealousy becomes so furious that||is always disgusting, and if saved in barrels 
s general fight of extermination takes place, ||and carefully collected on a compost heap, 
and the one that finds herself alive last, as-|| will serve as manure for the garden or farm, 
smes the reins of that stock; and if al] the|/of the best quality, the farmer himself will 
princesses have matured, there wil] be noj|find in a short time, that in saving his 
more swarming that season. strength, time, and health, he has gained at 
This is atother reason why bees do not||the end of the year, at least, the price of 
swarm, when we think they do not know/||the labor-saving machines, and the following 
year, there will be a clear profit of money as 

well as time, that can be spent more profitabl 
in lighter and equally useful occupations. If 
in the above mentioned wood-house, a row of 


what is for their own interest; but I assure 
the reader, that when they do not send off 
swarms, it is for a good and sufficient cause, 
though we may not be able to comprehend 
it T. B. Miner. 


barrels be placed close to the kitchen door, 
Ravenswood, L. I., May, 1847. 


one for ready-made soap, one for soap-fat into 
which is previously placed 25 pounds of pot- 
ash, and two barrels of water, one for pig- 
slop, another for bones and al] the worthless 
scraps and sweepings of the house, and ano- 
ther for chicken-feed, the following results 
will take place:—The soap being close at 
hand, can be used, when it is wanted, and 
there will be no excuse for things not being 
kept perfectly clean. If the barrel of pot- 
ash and water be kept close at hand, ten 
times as much soap-fat will be gathered and 
saved, as if the barrel were not there; for 
it will take no more time to throw it there 
than into the pig’s barrel, or to the dog. 
The potash will prevent the fat from becom- 
ing mouldy, or filled with skippers, which it 
is apt to do when collected in the usual way. 
The soap wil] make itself, if stirred once or 
twice a week. Potash, instead of ley, is 
most economical, as it is more certain in its 
results; and the ashes are more valuable on 
the manure heap or Bosco land than what 
the soap is worth. The pig-slop will be un- 
der the mistress’s eye, and ingredients nei- 


Poratoe Yeast.—To two middling sized 
woiled potatoes, add a pint of boiling water, 
ind two table-spoonfuls of brown sugar. One 
pint of hot water should be applied to every 
half pint of the compound.‘ Hot water is 
tetter in warm weather. This yeast being 
made without flour will keep longer, and is 


sid to be much better than any previously 
in use, 


Economy of Labor-Saving Utensils in 
a Kitchen or on a Farm. 


_Aurrtze reflection will show, that to save 
‘me is a great gain, while a liberal, though 
‘economical expenditure of money is equally 
*. Labor-saving machines in a farm-kitchen 
‘re, therefore, of the utmost importance, as 

not only save time, but strength; for 
stance, if a farmer expends a few dollars 
™ the purchase of a churn so constructed 
‘hat it will bring butter in five, ten, or twen- 
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ther too good nor too bad will be put in. The}| Bread stuffs continue high; they vary however w\:) 
bones and scraps, now so highly prized as the arrival of every steamer. Flour may be set dow, 
manure, may all be saved; and last, not||*t $8 to $10 a barrel—wheat $2 10 to $2 20—corn wa, 
least, dirt is not made, and the time and|\*°!4 ® fw days ago, at $1 25, and oats at 70 cents , 
strength that would otherwise be taken in bushel. The demand abroad appears to be unabated 
cleaning and scouring are saved for better||*™4 ™U*t Probably continue #0 for some months 10 
purposes ; and the chickens may be regularly peasy Saas eae Ireland may be dj. 
fed without waste of time. minished by starvation and immigration, to the enor. 

On a farm, as in a bee-hive, all should be||7°"* °***"* - ene - a9 during the present 
workers, and the drones sent off The wo-|-” een ipe nee ane Oe sane of 


, ’hould . what we can spare of our abundance. And this dp. 
men as well as the men, should work; but! mand is not confined to Ireland: the wants of many 


all will find that the best economy 18 tO)! parts of the continent, are compelling the differen: 
save, whether it be in time or money, or \governments to take the precaution to prohibit the 
strength, though all should be diligently,  ommaiatien of grain, and open their ports to its free 
carefully, and liberally used, if the farmer||introduction. Europe at large, is seriously threatened 
wishes to thrive. If from a careful manage-||—if it be not indeed, already suffering—with a scarcity 
ment of time, you save one hour a day, either! |of food; and the earnest desire of every American wij! 
from unnecessary sleep, pleasure, or ignor-|be, that, if the pressure of this dire calamity must be 
ance, you will gain in five years, seventy-||felt there, Divine Providence, by sending us plentiful 
five days and two hours for profitable im-) harvests, may enable us to alleviate it, by feeding 
provement of mind or means.—American|\their hungry, and clothing their aaked. Our grain 
Agriculturist. jgrowing States cannot but prosper under this state of 
things—how far, and in what way, it may affect the 
— a leotton interests, remains to be seen. 
, The Christian and philanthropist must be sick a 
THE FARMERS’ CABINET, heart, that while millions of his fellow men are strait. 
AND lened for their daily supplies of food, and thousands are 
AMERICAN HERD-BOOK. |periahing from starvation, we are adding to the gene. 
ral amount of misery in the prosecution of a war 
when in truth, all wars, with their attendant attroe. 
ties, should Jong ago have been banished from Christ. 
endom, and be known among us only as a record of 
Waen our last number was issued, many parts of | history. 
the country—this vicinity among others—were suffer- —.) 
ing from the effects of a late and cold spring, and also) Some account and a cut of Kephart's Patent Fruit 
from a drought, which gave to the wheat and grass|/and Vegetable Preserver will be found on page HS, of 
quite an unpromising appearance. A few days after) this number. Ten days ago, strolling out to Fair- 
that time, moderate showers greatly and delightfully||mount, that noble monument of Philadelphia enter 
changed the face of things, and gave an impulse to ve-|| prise, and the pride of us all, even though we may tk 
getation, which immediately threw over it, its richest) pretty thoroughly utilitarian in our notions,—we were 
and gayest, and liveliest colouring. The want of rain|| kindly invited by the proprietors, Flack, Thompson ané 
had so permanently operated on the grass crop, that it |brother, to step into their Conservatory and witness 
must of necessity be short ;—the reports in relation to||the completeness of its operation. The excellent state 
the wheat, vary considerably in different sections of|'of preservation in which we found their fruit, oranges, 
the country. In some, the crop is promising pretty|/lemons, apples, &c., was a gcod test of its ability to ¢ 
well—in others, it must be far below an average. But||what they promise for it. There seemed to be perfect 
the prospect is now so much better than it was a//ly fresh and sound; the Bell Flowers and Newtows 
month ago, that the heart rests lightly and gratefully,||Pippins looking as if they might have been gathered 
in the hope of something like two-thirds of a crop. | from the tree but yesterday. An apple which we found 
A walk down High street of a market day, is poorly||in our coat pocket after we got home, weighed 02 tbe 
calculated to give an impression of scarcity; vegeta-||7th inst. 17 ounces. In cities, as well as to private 
bles are crowded upon our stalls, as well as the differ-|| individuals on their farms, the advantages of this coe 
ent kinds of meat, of the finest quality. All, however,|/trivance will obviously be very numerous. Atteatios 
command high prices; and the other day, when our||to it is invited. 
good friend Hatch, from the neighbourhood of Camden, 
on the opposite side of the river, asked us G2} cents a'| Tae New York State Agricultural Society will hold 
quart for his strawberries, we thought they were like||its Annual Exhibition at Saratoga Springs, the 
butter at 40 cents a pound,—would do right well for||}4th, 15th, and 16th of the Ninth month nest. Sila 
an Editor to talk about, but one in his senses would Wright will deliver the Address. 
hardly think of getting them into his kettle. These 
strawberries, by the way, were Hovey's Seedlings—|| Tyg quantity of rain which fell in the 5th month 
many of them a full inch in diameter; and their high|/ 1947, was a little more than an inch and @ half. 
price was not because strawberries were scarce, but 1.567 i® 
because themselves were really so superior. Penn. Hospital, 6th mo. Ist. 


PHILaADELPHiaA, SixtH Montn, 1847. 
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Ix a letter which we find in the Repository and Colo- 
sia! Journal, from J. B. Pinney, speaking of the cli 
mate of Liberia, he says, “ Our garden Lima bean, I 
have seen covering by its vines a good sized tree, where 
it had been growing and constantly bearing for nine 
years! Sweet potatoe vines are often, when pulled. 
replanted, and go on to bear more roots.” 


SEED STORE, 


No. 23 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


The subscriber keeps constantly a supply of White 
and Red Clover, and other grass seeds; fresh Perennial 
Rye-grass, and Lucerne seed. Field seeds, consisting 
of choice Spring Wheat, Barley, Potatoe Oats, North- 
ern and other seed-corn. Also, in season, Fruit and 
Shade Trees. Garden and Bird seeds generally. Gua- 
no in parcels to suit purchasers. 


















A vast amount of valuable manure would be thrown 
upon the fields of our farmers, if means could be de- 
yised to save what is now lost in our cities, by the 
emptying of the gutters. [t is calculated that the Lon- 
don sewers pour daily into the Thames more than 
100,000 tons of mixed drainage. One thirtieth part of 
this is regarded as rich, fertilizing solid manure. This 
amount would annually give a good dressing to 50,000 
ecres of land. 


M. 8. POWELL. 
Philad., Feb., 1847. tf. 





Agency for the Purchase & Sale of 
IMPROVED BREEDS OF CATTLE & SHEEP. 


Tue subscriber takes this method of informing his 
friends and the public, that he will attend to the pur- 
chase and sale of the improved breeds of cattle, sheep, 
swine, poultry, &c., for a reasonable commission. All 
letters post paid, addressed to him at Philadelphia, will! 
be attended to without delay. 


AARON CLEMENT. 





Ix reply to a letter, in which we had expressed to a 
valued correspondent, an apprehension that he made 
rather too free use of scientific and technical terms 
for a popular essay in the Cabinet, he pleads in excuse, 
his conviction that farmers should certainly become 
acquainted with those terms, and the best way to 
make them so, is to familiarise them with their use. 
He thinks if they would conduct their business to the 
most advantage, they will not only understand their 
import, but also make their application the means of 
unlocking to them the concealed riches of their lands. 
Our correspondent is also of the mind, that into no 
pursuit can intelligence be more profitably introduced, 
than into that of the farmer, and gives instances 
where the intellect as well as muscle is appropriately 
taxed, and more than ordinary success and thrift have 
been the result. We throw abroad these remarks of 
our friend for the general benefit, believing they are 
well worthy to be inquired into, and practiced upon. 


April 15th, 1847. 





COATES’ SEED STORF, 
jo. 49 Market Street, 
FRESH TIMOTHY SEED, 


| OF various qualities, from good common seed to the 
purest and finest that can be produced, 


TOGETHER WITH A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


GRASS & GARDEN SEEDS, 


Of the finest Quality and best Varieties,—Bird 
Seeds, &c. 





ty SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS, 


The subject matter of which, may correspond with the 
agricultural character of this paper, will be inserted 
at the rate of one dollar for each insertion of ten lines 
or less; and so in proportion for each additional line. 
Payment in advance. 


JOS. P. H. COATES, 
Successor to George M. Coates. 
May 15th, 1847. 





NEW 


Horticultural and Agricultural Ware-house, 


84 Chesnut Street below Third, South side. 


The subscriber has for the better accommodation of his 
customers, opened the above ware-house, with a large 
stock of Garden and Field Seeds, crop of 1845. Imple- 
ments and Books on Gardening and Farming; he calls 
the particular attention of farmers to his pure stock of 
Sweede Turnips, Field Carrots, Beets and Parsnips, 
Pruning Shears, Saws and Knives. 


FOR SALE, 


AT D. 0. PROUTY’S 
AGAIGULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 


No. 1944 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


Corn-Shellers in great variety, price from $1 50 to 
$0 each; Hovey’s Patent Hay, Straw, and Corn-stalk 


Cutters; Grant’s Patent Fan Mills, for chaffing and March 14th, 1846.—ly. R. BUIST. 
screening wheat at one operation, warranted to take 
out cockle, cheat and smut. Also good Pans, for $14 COAL. 


to $18 each. 

Whitman's Horse-powers and Threshing Machines, 
with Straw Carriers and Fan Mills attached; Spain's 
Improved Barrel Chutns, the dashers of which may 
be taken out to clean. Cheese-presses, &c.; Centre- 
Draught, Self-sharpening, Right & Left-hand Ploughs, 


warranted to give satisfaction in their operation. 
May 15th—tf, 


Tue subseriber has made an arrangement for a con- 
stant supply of superior Lehigh and Schuytkil! Coal— 
carefully prepared for family use, which he will fur- 
nish at the usual cash prices, on application at the 
office of the Farmers’ Cabinet, where samples of the 
different kinds and sizes may be seen. 

JOSIAH TATUM. 

Philadelphia, Third month 15th, 1-47. 
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We keep on hand at this office, and will supply our Poudrette. 
friends with Agricultural works generally. Among A valuable manure—of the best quality, Prepared 
which are in Philadelphia, for sale at the office of the Pay. 
THE PARMER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, full- ens’ Casinet, No. 50, North Fourth Street, or ,, 

bound in leather; —Price $3 50 Iiithe manufactory, near the Penitentiary on Coates 
YOUATT ON THE HORSE, with J. S. Skin- street. Present price, $2 00 per barrel, containing 


ner’s very valuable Additions; 2 00 
BRIDGEMAN’S GARDENER’S ASSISTANT; 2 00 || Ur bushels each, or 40 cents a bushel. Orders from 
a distance, enclosing the cash, with cost of porter. 


THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 374 
THE FARMER'S LAND MEASURER; 3741] 28¢: Will be promptly attended to, by carefully det; 
DANA’S MUCK MANUAL: 50 || Yering the Sarrels on board of such conveyance 4, 
Complete sets of the FARMERS’ CABINET, may be designated. The results on corn and whea 
half-bound, 10 vols. 8 50 || have been generally very satisfactory. Parmers to ,), 
DOW NING'S Landscape Gardening, 3 50 ||South and in the interior, both of this State and of 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, 1 50 || New Jersey, are invited to try it. We are now ready 
SKINNER’S Every Man his own Farrier, 50 || to supply any demand for turnips, buckwheat, &c. 
AMERICAN Poulterer’'s Companion, : JOSIAH TATUM. 
GOUSSINGAULT’S RURAL ECONOMY, PRE a Pe, SN0F. 
FARMERS’ & EMIGRANTS’ HAND-BOOK, CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
MORRELL’S AMERICAN SHEPHERD, Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid, 
STABLE ECONOMY, : Lettuce.—To determine the weight of Cattle, .... x 
BEVAN on the HONEY BEE, Selling Sheep, 
BUISTS' ROSE MANUAL, Dutch Husbandry. —Hasty Pudding, 
THOMAS’ FRUIT CULTURIST, Eggs and Poultry.—Experience in Farming 
SKINNER’S CATTLE & SHEEP DOCTOR, Transplanting Fruit Trees, in Spring and Autumn, x7 
AMERICAN FARRIER, Potatoes and Lime.—The White Oak.—Exporta- 
THE FARMER'S MINE, tion of Ice, pen wed sew unecdies mR 
HOARE ON THE VINE, Painting Houses, ......ccccscccesecssesecesssers 3M 
HANNAM'S Economy of Waste Manures, Enormous Grape Vine.—Renovation of worn out 
LIEBIG'S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, EMRE, corce -ceccecvececes ee ee ee ee 2 
-- ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, Kephart’s Patent Fruit and Vegetable Preserver, 345 
“ FAMILIAR LETTERS, 4 || Quality of Salt used in making Butter.—Prepara- 
JOHNSON’'S DICTIONARY OF MODERN tion of Seed Wheat, 
GARDENING, 2 25/| The Mule vs. The Horse.—The Potatoe, 
Subscriptions received for Colman's Agricultural ||Spriag Budding, ... 
Tour—or single numbers sold. Brick Making.—How to make Hommony, ........ 
uy We are prepared to bind books to order. ae ies.— Sympathy of Birds.—Insect Sla- -" 
ar ceage 7 Endurance of African Horses.—Cabbages, 
AFRICAN GUANO. Birds and the Bird Law, .... 
First quality African Guano, from the island of||To prevent Grain from Spoiling, 
Ichaboe, warranted genuine. Also a few tons Peruvian || Agricul. Meeting.—Disease of the Buttonwood, .. 4 
For sale by J. B. A. & 8. ALLEN, Swarming of Honey Bees, ow 
No. 7 South Wharves, 2nd Oil Store below || Economy of Labor-saving Utensils in a Kitchen 
Market street. or on a Farm, 
Philadelphia, March !7th, 1847. Editorial Notices, ........ ob beds gibecorece ptveen 38 
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THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


JOSIAH TATUM No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


It is issued on the fifteenth of every month, in num- For seven dollars paid in advance, a complete set of the 
bers of 32 octavo pages each. ‘The subjects will be|| work will be furnished in numbers, including the 1118 
illustrated by engravings, when they can be appropri-)/| volume. The whole can thus readily be forwarded by 
ately introduced. mail. For twenty-five cents additional. per volum®, 

Texms.—One dollar per annum, or five dollars for| the work may be obtained neatly Aalf-bound and & 
seven copies—payadle in advance. tered Copies returned to the office of publicatio®, 

All subscriptions must commence at the beginning | will also be bound upon the same terms. , 
of a volume, Having lately struck off a new edition) By the decision of the Post Master Genera’, the 
of one or two of the former numbers, which had become}'** Cabinet,” is subject only to newspaper postage. To 
exhausted, we are now able to supply, to a limited ex-|any Post office within thirty miles of Pbiladelpbis, 
tent, any of the back volumes. They may be had at|\they will go free of charge. 
one dollar each, in numbers, or one dollar twenty-five 
cents half-bound and lettered. 


———_-— ——_ a 


Joseph Rakestraw, Printer. 





